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Your House and Your Health - 


1 ADR I FEE SS 


“Come along. You and I are 
going to inspect this house 
from top to bottom.” 


INSPECT THOROUGHLY 
Heatirg 

Do your heating arrangements keep your home at an 
even temperature—about 70°? Have the flues and 


chimneys been cleaned recently? Is coal gas emitted 
from furnace or stoves? ‘ 


Plumbing and Drains 


It is essential to health that sewage should be properly 
disposed of, and that plumbing and drains be kept in 
repair. Is hot and cold water available for kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry? 


How you live is often far more important 
to your health than where you live. A strik- 


ing example of what proper sanitation can do Electric Wirirg and Gas Outlets 


Defective electric wiring or connections may cause fires. 
Gas leaks may cause suffocations or explosions. In case 
of doubt get professional advice. Repairs must be made 
by a qualified expert. 


is shown in the Panama Canal Zone. Down 


there, homes have been made healthful as a 


Ventilation and Screens 


Adequate ventilation is important to health, but drafts 
cause discomfort and also waste fuel. Inspect the casings 
of doors and windows to see that they open easily and 
close tightly. 


result of the work done by the Sanitation 
Department of the United States Army. 
Constant vigilance keeps them so. Your home, 
wherever it is, requires equal vigilance. 


Screens at the proper season are necessary to keep out 
flies and mosquitoes—disease carriers. 


Focd Protection 


Does your refrigerator hold its temperature between 
40° and 50° and keep perishable food in proper con- 
dition—especially the milk? 


Take an inspection trip through your house, 
from attic to cellar, and see whether the heat- 
ing, lighting, plumbing and ventilating systems 


Leaks, Cracks cr Breaks 


are in condition to give you and your family i . 
" SN Is there dampness in cellar or attic caused by a leak? 
a full measure of health and safety. Should Inn KG Do clogged drgin-pipes or gutters at the edge of your 
4 i aoe A roof furnish breeding places for mosquitoes? Is there 
any of them be repaired, altered, or replaced? frre ANY broken plaster in walls or ceilings in which vermin may 
ia u breed ? sere sar Weak eS ere boards in 
ea j : im say floorings? They add to the number of falls—the most 
If you find that your house is in apple-pie aoe frequent of all accidenis in homes. 
. . (alkalis mal 
order, you will be gratified. If you finda [ess 3 Lighting 
eae ; form (tt Correct lighting is needed to prevent eyestrain. Many 
condition which should be corrected, you ee psec a fall has been prevented by properly placed lights 
will be glad to do what is necessary to make [RE [2h —Particularly in halls and on stairways. 
our home safer, more healthful and more St: Gurbane 
y : oe ri Proper disposal of refuse and garbage is imperative. 
comfortable. tig es 
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THE New YorK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WorRK 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1935-36 


Joint Fellowships 


A limited number of fellowships leading to 
the diploma of the School will be offered to 
well qualified college graduates, both men 
and women, under thirty-five years of age. 
These fellowships prepare students for the 
family field. 


A fellowship will be offered to a well qualified 
college man under thirty-five years of age. 
This fellowship provides special training in 
case work with homeless men and boys.  ~ 


Foreign 
Two maintenance fellowships for foreign 
students. 


Application material for all fellowships must 
be on file by March 1, 1935. For application 
blanks and further information write the 
Registrar. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


I The course leading to the Masters Degree. For college 
graduates without experience in social work. Three summer 
sessions of eight weeks and two sessions of nine months 
each of intensive practical experience in both general and 
specialized social agencies. 


II College graduates with adequate experience in social 
work may enter Course I at the beginning of the third 
session. 


III An advanced course under the direction of Miss 
Bertha Capen Reynolds limited to twenty- -five graduates 
of schools of social work with adequate experience. This 
course is designed for supervisors and teachers of case 
work and includes seminar courses of eight weeks in two 
successive summer sessions and supervised teaching experi- 
ence during the winter session. Agencies which may cooper- 
ate with the School may nominate salaried members of 
their staff giving them leave of absence for the summer 
sessions. 


IV Asummer session of eight weeks for experienced social 
workers. This course in itself does not lead to the degree, 
but successful completion of this course may be substituted 
for the third session of the regular course ‘by those other- 
wise qualified. 

V_ A Seminar of two weeks in the application of mental 
hygiene to present day problems in case work with families, 
led by Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern, limited 
to twenty-five selected applicants. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Annual subscription, $2.00 Single numbers, 75 cents 
Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8 Northampton, Mass. 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 
An all year residential progressive school for children. Kindergarten to eighth 
grade. Artsand crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees. 
JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 


Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1031 


P. O. Box 153 


SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Santee, Nebr. 
A progressive High School for Indians of 
the drought stricken areas of the Dakotas 
We solicit gifts of money, food, and dormitory and school supplies 
Rudolf Hertz, Principal 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. A few scholarships avail- 
able for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


New Desk Model— 


Noiseless Typing made available to all business 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 
light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 
highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of 
stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY: R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Algonquin 4-7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


Simmons College 
School of Social CHork 


Professional Training in 


Medical "Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Family Welfare, Child Welfare, 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
e 


Address: THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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IF THE Telephone WERE NOT THERE! 


Many times each day you reach 
for the telephone on your desk 
at the office or in its familiar 
spot at home. It is an old and 
trusted friend. You scarcely give 
a thought to what it means to 
a busy day. 

Yet suppose the telephone were 


not there! Suppose—for a week— 


BELL 


or a month—you could not call 
anybody by telephone and nobody 
could call you! 

The whole machinery of business 
and the home would be thrown 
out of gear. Orders would be lost 
— efficiency and profits reduced. 
You would be out of touch with 


the world about you. 


2 


America needs quick, reliable 
telephone service to get things 
done in the brisk, crisp American 
manner. And it enjoys the best ser- 
vice in the world. 

Greater progress has been made 
in this country because of the Bell 
Sates one policy, one system 


and universal service. 


America leads in telephone service. In relation to population there are six times as many 
telephones in this country as in Europe and the telephone is used nine times as much. 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 
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THE GIST OF IT 


OUSING and Epitn Ermer Woop, member of the New Jersey 
Housing Authority, author of Recent Trends in American Hous- 
ing (1931,) have long been associated in the minds of Survey 

Graphic readers. Those who have found confusing the recent news- 
paper controversy as to public or private housing, will welcome Mrs. 


| Wood’s succinct analysis (page 5) of the fields in which each is needed 
| and can find much necessary work to do. 


N° one who knows politics believes that those intent on “the good 


of the party” have been blind to the potentialities in the relief 


| millions. In California wishful thinking developed into a determined 


effort to discredit the non-partisan administration of relief. The story 


| behind the Branion-Williams case is here told (page 8) by LitL1an 


Symes, magazine writer, co-author with Clement Travers of Rebel 


America, published last spring. Mrs. Symes was with the California 
Emergency Relief Administration for a time and so knows the dramatis 
personae and the scene of the, socio-political drama she recounts. 


HILE in Russia last summer, the president of the Julius Rosen- 

wald Fund, Epwin R. Emsree, made a study of the Jewish col- 
| lective farms in the Ukraine and the Crimea. There through the 
| efforts of the Soviet government and the organization Agro-Joint, a 
_ shift of Russian Jews to the land is giving them a new place in the sun 
_ and fitting them to take a vital part in the upbuilding of the country. 
_ Mr. Embree gives a stirring account (page 11) of how petty tradesmen 
| ‘are being made over into capable men of the soil. 


is Ae Spanish era is probably the most colorful in the history of the 

United States,” wrote Niva Otero in the special issue of Survey 
Graphic for May 1931, Mexicans in Our Midst. Nina Otero is descended 
from two distinguished Spanish families who have been leaders in the 
life both of Old Mexico and New. These three charming tales (page 
16) are from a collection she has made of stories told her by some of 
her people still living in New Mexico, and will be included in her book 
soon to be published by Harcourt, Brace. 


lise two authors who wrote on the self-help cooperatives in Califor- 

nia in the Survey Graphic for last July, Prof. Paut S. TayLor and 
Ciarx Kerr, of the University of California, have been keeping a 
hand on the fast pulse of agricultural troubles on the Pacific Coast for 
the past two years. They describe (page 19) the temper of the growers 
and of the custodians of law and order, and what lies behind the 
belligerent mood of the striking farm laborers. 


Soe a Se stories of experiences in these lean years are alike in 

essentials but as unlike in spirit as the personalities of the tellers. 
Betty Lairp SWAFFORD, whose story is accompanied by her own 
sketches (page 26,) kept on playing tea-party with fine make-believe 
though her cup was empty and there was no real supper to follow. 
Wit’s End was happily only a way-station. “I am at present,’ writes 
Mrs. Swafford, ‘‘on the social service staff at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago, and am studying at the Chicago University 
College.” 


N Christmas Eve, English and American settlements exchanged 

greetings in honor of the founding of the settlement movement 
fifty years ago, through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company and the British Broadcasting Service. Neighborhood chil- 
dren from both countries sang carols. Margaret Bondfield and James 
Mallon, of Toynbee Hall, spoke from England; Jane Addams from 
Chicago and Helen Hall, president of the National Federation of 
Settlements, from New York. Our anniversary review (page 30) is 
drawn from an article contributed by Paut KeLioce to the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences and is published through the courtesy 
of the editors. Acknowledgments to Lillie M. Peck, secretary of the 
National Federation, for essential data. 


N the Survey Graphic for last July Lyman Bryson maintained that 
the day of the average farmer is over. His conclusions were based on 
discussion of farm problems in the public forums, of which he was 
head, in Des Moines, Iowa, under the American Association for 
Adult Education. In this issue Mr. Bryson (page 33) urges foresight in 
the midst of change. 


| ae Better Business Bureau of New York City investigates fraudu- 

lent concerns and suspicious advertising and advises the public with- 
out charge. FRANK W. Brock, merchandise representative of the 
Bureau, exposes (page 35) a number of new and lively rackets in 
selling. 
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HOUSING—PUBLIC 


been exclusively the field of private enterprise. The dis- 

graceful living conditions of a third of our population 
are the result. No one can claim that this most colossal failure 
of private enterprise has been produced by government 
competition. There just isn’t any alibi. If lower-paid wage 
earners are to have adequate homes in these United States 
under the existing economic system, at least a fourth of our 
urban housing will have to be demolished and rebuilt by 
public agencies of some sort on a no-profit basis. 

This is an unescapable deduction from figures included 
in the real property inventories recently made in sixty-four 
typical cities under the direction of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This project was devised by hard- 


‘Te provision of housing in this country up to now has 


| boiled business men in the real estate, construction and 


mortgage-lending fields to help them gauge their markets. 
They can not question their own figures, though they can 
and doubtless will give them a different interpretation. In 
fact they already have done so. 

At the time of the 1930 Census, there were 17,372,524 
urban families in the United States. There are doubtless 
more now. On the 1930 basis, however, some 4,343,000 
urban housing units should be scrapped and replaced, in 


| the light of data gleaned from the inventories. 


From these figures it will be seen how extremely conserva- 
tive Secretary Ickes was when he recently spoke of a $2 bil- 


_ lion housing program, which would be socially useful, non- 


competitive to private enterprise, approximately self- 


_ liquidating, and which (because of months of preliminary 


work) could be set in motion promptly. At an average of 


- $4000 per family unit 


for land and build- 
ings the total invest- 
ment required to rid 
the nation of urban 
slums would be at 
least $1714 billion— 
not two. At a $3000 
_ average it would still 
| be over $13 billion. 
| Obviously so great a 


A thesis long advocated in Survey Graphic, housing for re- 
covery, is now official doctrine. But which shall it be—hous- 
ing by private enterprise or public authorities? The Adminis- 
tration says both. Here, a national expert fences off the 
territory which she holds should be allocated to each, basing 
her conclusions on an analysis of the Real Property Inventory 
of 64 cities recently made by the US Department of Commerce 
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AND/OR PRIVATE 


BY EDITH ELMER WOOD 


task could not be accomplished in a year. The figures are 
given to show the size of the need. 

It was good news therefore when Secretary Ickes and 
Administrator Moffett ironed out their differences recently 
and agreed that the housing field is large enough for both 
their activities and that the two programs will neither con- 
flict nor overlap. As far as can be observed from the side- 
lines, the basis of separation is to be consumer income. 
Those who have no capital or borrowing power, whose in- 
come is around $1000 or $1200, or not more than $1500, as 
it has been variously put, are to be Mr. Ickes’ clients. From 
there up, Mr. Moffett is to have a free hand. 


UCH a dividing line is entirely logical, yet it offers cer- 
tain difficulties to the surveyor trying to set up a barbed- 
wire fence between the two fields. One which too zealous 
followers will not try to climb over. (If there are ultimately 
to be three fields instead of two, Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator Hopkins will presumably draw in families who have 
no income at all or incomes of microscopic size.) Incomes 
and cost of living vary so greatly in different sections of the 
country that it would be impossible to agree on any specified 
income which would form a satisfactory boundary both in 
Mississippi and in New York for example. Further, it would 
be manifestly unfair in any locality to set the same maximum 
income for a childless couple and for a family with half a 
dozen youngsters and a dependent grandparent or so. An- 
other feature tending to confusion is the time element. Are 
we talking about pfesent-day depression incomes? Or normal 
incomes of the families in question? And would “normal” 
mean what incomes 
were: Ine L928 s. or 
what we hope they 
are going to be in 


1936? 
Not to supplant, 
but to strengthen 


and confirm the in- 
come boundary, the 
inventory figures are 
offered, which de- 
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pend on something less variable than income, the condition 
of the houses themselves, which in turn does reflect the nor- 
mal income distribution of tenants over a long term of 
years. And the figures have the great virtue, for our purpose, 
of haying been collected, not by housing reformers but by 
realtors. 

The sixty-four cities surveyed are in forty-eight states, 
East, West, North, South and Central. They run in size from 
around 10,000 inhabitants to just over a million. The largest 
cities have been left out, but otherwise the group affords an 
admirable cross-section of urban conditions. In the com- 
munities chosen, a 100 percent census of all dwellings was 
made not a survey by sample. In many cases, in addition 
to the city proper a suburban belt was covered, called the 
metropolitan district, which sometimes showed better con- 
ditions than the cities, sometimes worse. This real property 
inventory was a CWA project using local unemployed 
architects, engineers and other high-grade personnel. 
Uniformity was secured by having the same schedule and 
instructions throughout. The training of local personnel was, 
moreover, done in each case by an adviser from Washington. 


LARGE number of facts have been assembled about 

the 1,931,055 residential structures in these sixty-four 
towns, containing 2,633,135 dwelling units. Vacancies were 
counted and classified in various ways. Extra or doubled-up 
families were counted and found to be in the aggregate more 
numerous than the vacancies. 

Word has already got around that, instead of a housing 
surplus, there is going to be a serious deficit as soon as the 
doubled-up families get jobs and start looking for places of 
their own to live. Rather naively, it would seem, the Class-4 
houses (unfit for human habitation) are usually counted 
with the extra families in estimating the shortage on the 
assumption evidently that what ought to be demolished 
will be. Surely business men know that the families who 
live in such houses can present no effective demand for any- 
thing better. Housing shortage, wherever it exists, is inter- 
preted by them as offering opportunities to the speculative 
builder and lender. 

The classes of houses needing major and minor repairs 
are supposed to indicate the amount of ‘“‘renovizing”’ (abom- 
inable word!) the federal housing administrator can hope 
to stimulate by guaranteeing loans. The number of dwelling 
units without bathtubs, water closets, heating systems, or 
electric lights is believed to measure the potential market 
awaiting the purveyors of such articles. And these men 
think they are realists! 

Several serious omissions appear in the survey from the 
social point of view. No count has been taken of dark rooms, 
one of the greatest of housing evils, or of lot overcrowding, 
which is often a major reason for demolition. Cellar and 
basement dwellings are not recorded as such. But an im- 
mense amount of significant information has been furnished 
us, and we are grateful. 

One of the most important classifications from any angle 
is that of residential structures described according to condi- 
tion. Class 1 means good: condition, Class 2 means needing 
minor repairs. In the Instructions to Enumerators, page 7, 
this latter expression is explained as meaning ‘“‘the need of 
painting, papering and of repairs which are evident to you.” 
Class 3 means needing structural repairs “‘to the roof, foun- 
dations, walls, and so on.’? Enumerators are told never to 
designate a structure as in Class 4 ‘“‘unless the structure is 
obsolete or in apparently dangerous condition.” Orally, 
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also, enumerators were cautioned to put no building in 
Class 4 about which there could be any possible doubt. 
Obviously, no sharp line can be drawn between Class 3 and 
Class 4; the latter must be regarded as a minimum and ultra- 
conservative statement, nearly equivalent to the building 
commissioner’s designation of “structurally unsafe,’ or 
liable to collapse. 

The following totals for the sixty-four cities are taken from 
an article on The Real Property Inventory in the November 
1934 number of the Architectural Forum: 

Class 1 contains 726,180 structures or 37.8% 

Class 2 contains 857,648 structures or 44.6% 

Class 3 contains 297,791 structures or 15.5% 

Class 4 contains 43,068 structures or 2.2% 
Class 3 and Class 4 together account for 17.7 percent of the 
total. National figures, it is fair to assume, would be in 
similar proportion. 

That huge Class 2 should give Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator Moffett an ample field in which to stimulate repairs. 
An occasional Class-3 building in an otherwise good or fair 
neighborhood is the federal housing administration’s prob- 
lem also. But, in general, Class 3 and Class 4 will be found 
in Mr. Ickes’ territory and they should be counted together 
in estimating the amount of bad housing a community 
needs to replace on a no-profit basis. Such housing is too far 
gone to repair and the people who live in such buildings 
cannot pay enough additional rent to what they are now 
paying to offer any commercial inducement for the invest- — 
ment. But this is not the interpretation given by most of the ~ 
business men who have been doing the interpreting so far. 

A number of other cities which were not included have 
been inspired by the Department of Commerce surveys to 
carry out real property inventories of their own, using the 
same schedules and instructions and usually with technical — 
direction furnished by the Department of Commerce. New 


York City is an example. The tabulation of data is nearly — | 


finished. Three fourths of the population of New Jersey — 
have been surveyed in their homes under the auspices of the _ 
State Housing Authority. Tabulation is under way. Pitts- 
burgh, while waiting for complete tabulation, had special 
housing surveys made of seventeen slum or blighted areas. 
Certain questions were added to those asked in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce real property inventories. From advance 
figures for these districts, furnished by the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, certain illuminating facts stand out. 


HE total number of buildings surveyed in Pittsburgh 

was 25,241, of which 823 were rear houses. Nearly half 
(11,191) were listed in Class 2 as needing minor repairs, 
more than a quarter (6649) in Class 3, needing structural 
repairs, and 3950 (15.7 percent) in Class 4, “unfit for use.” 
The total number of apartments or dwelling units was 
39,273, which had among them only 30,041 kitchen sinks, 
14,244 baths and 29,387 toilets. Only 21,051 houses had an 
inside water supply. 

The detailed study of building conditions tells us still 
more. Remember that Class-4 buildings total less than 4000 
and that Class-3 plus Class-4 buildings together come to 
10,599. The following is an analysis of structural defects 
found and the number of buildings in which they occurred 
in the area under consideration. 

Settling, 10,837; Sagging, 10,499; Cracks, 8,955; Openings, 3,833; 
Failure of materials, 7,761; Joints, 9,312; Serious rot, 10,492; 
Rust, 8,602; Decay, 9,998; Missing parts, 2,495; Defects of wir- 
ing, 487; Defects of plumbing, 1,470; Dangerous alterations, 459; 


= — &o SCS Oo 
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Projections insecure: Chimney, 3,304; Fire escape, 575; Other, 
633. 

Observe that practically every Class-3 as well as every 
Class-4 house must have suffered from settling, sagging, 
serious rot and decay, and nearly all from cracks, rust, 
faulty joints and failure of materials. 

Did you ever try to get estimates on the cost of recondi- 
tioning a house in that state? Did you decide it would be a 
sound business investment? Don’t all the advocates of 
modernization specify that the building must be structur- 
ally sound? Class-3 houses are structurally unsound. Q.E.D. 


T is interesting to find this point of view shared by as 

eminent an advocate of private enterprise as Prof. Ernest 
M. Fisher of the Department of Real Estate, University of 
Michigan, whose analysis of the real property inventory in 
Peoria is summarized in the issue of the Architectural 
Forum already quoted. After plotting the four classes of 
building on a map, he has arrived at the conclusion that 
“scarcely a block in the city but needs some improvements, 
and whole areas are in immediate need of demolition. . . . 
At least one third of the city is fit for nothing but demolition.” 
This proportion is much higher than the sum of Class-3 and 
Class-4, which in Peoria includes 18 percent of the residen- 


_ tial structures. Dr. Fisher, the Peoria Chamber of Commerce 


and other local business groups think they can handle this 
huge undertaking through private enterprise. Other com- 
munities have thought the same. None has ever made good. 
That belongs to another story. The point is that Dr. Fisher 
more than confirms the claims rhade here as to the extent 
of demolition needed. 

It may be observed in passing that it is probable, though 
not demonstrable from the summaries so far given out, that 
a higher percentage of dwelling units than of structures are 
in Classes 3 and 4, because there are likely to be more 
dwelling units per house in a slum district than in the city 
as a whole. 

Bad structural condition is by no means the only indica- 
tion of sub-standard housing in the inventories. In the sixty- 
four cities, 


Dwelling units without running water.are..... 8 % of the total 
Dwelling units without electricity or gas for 
[Dyalonnbakee- real G25 sis ce eal halve tier tubeee says Sos ta 
Dwelling units without a private indoor water 
GlOSCtRAT CHO Ota ate. Shay ae tees aan 17.1% of the total 
Dwelling units without either bathtub or 
SHOW EIIALO RN MMA citer ms crete enka 23.3% of the total 
Occupied dwellings crowded, overcrowded, or 
greatly overcrowded constitute............ 15.3% of the total 


8.9% of the total 


(These percentages have been calculated from preliminary 


tabulations of the Department of Commerce.) 


It cannot be proved that the 17.7 percent of buildings 
which are structurally bad are precisely those which lack 
water closets and baths. Yet, it is undoubtedly true that, 
in most cases, the two groups coincide, and that about half 
of them also lack running water and modern lighting. Not 
all of the 15.3 percent of congested occupancy will be found 
in the structurally bad houses without improvements, 
because some families of restricted means crowd themselves 
in order to live in better homes and better neighborhoods. 
But undoubtedly the bad houses have the highest percentage 
of congestion. 

Does any one suppose that those Class-3 houses got that 


_ way during or because of the depression? Could they? Their 


condition is the result of 20, 30, 40 years of neglect through 
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good times as well as bad. They never had bathtubs or 
plumbing or heating, and half of them never had lighting 
or water. As the Pittsburgh survey shows, they have come 
to the point of settling, sagging, cracking, rotting and rust- 
ing. Yet the real-estate writers keep asserting that, ““The 
owners of most such buildings want to repair or replace 
them.” If so, why didn’t they do it twenty-five years ago? 

One thing not shown by the real property inventories, 
but which those of us who know housing know exists, is the 
dampness that comes from those cracks, settlings and rot- 
tings. Ineradicable vermin are another accompaniment. 
And the dark rooms and lack of yard space, already referred 
to, are generally found in the same locality. These condi- 
tions, if they existed alone, would cry aloud against pro- 
longing the life of the buildings by repairs and moderni- 
zation. But for the most part, all the bad features go 
together. 

There is still the gap to justify between the slightly less 
than 18 percent of structurally bad houses and the 25 per- 
cent claimed for demolition. That Pittsburgh sample can be 
used again. It was made up of slum districts, but almost half 
of the houses were listed in Class 2 and about 9 percent in 
Class 1. We are finding the same thing in New Jersey, 
where we are studying special slum areas while waiting 
for our big tabulations. We are finding that no district of 
neighborhood size is composed entirely of Class-3 and 
Glass-4 buildings. Class-2 buildings are scattered through- 
out and occasional examples of Class 1. Yet no successful 
slum-clearance scheme could be carried out that left the 
shabby Class-2 buildings standing with their need of paint, 
or that perpetuated the narrow lots and faulty lay-out. 
Bad neighborhoods must be razed completely and started 
fresh with an open lay-out permitting play-grounds and 
gardens. Occasional bad houses in good or fair neighbor- 
hoods may be handled by their owners. But the number of 
fair houses in bad areas which will have to come down is 
much greater. The estimate of 25 percent required for demoli- 
tion is extremely conservative. Professor Fisher’s one third 
may prove nearer right. 


T is not meant, of course, that the same ratio would apply 
to every community. Wide variations are shown among the 
sixty-four cities. Some differences appear sectional. Others 
depend more on the age of the buildings. In general, western 
towns have a great many shacks and southern towns have a 
large Negro population badly sheltered. If dark rooms were 
recorded, some of the northern cities would make a poorer 
showing than they do. A city with half its homes over forty 
years old is likely to have more Class-3 and -4 buildings and 
fewer modern improvements than one where 90 percent of 
the homes have been built since 1900. The local summaries 
would suggest replacement quotas in individual communi- 
ties varying from 10 to 50 percent. There seems to be no 
correlation with pepulation. 

And so we could go on analyzing in an effort to be of 
some service in placing the markers for the fence between 
private enterprise and public action. The most significant 
point in all this is not the extent of rotten housing through- 
out the country or the impossibility of replacing it by pri- 
vate enterprise. These things have been familiar to students 
of social welfare for a considerable time. The dramatic fact 
is that the business world itself, consciously or unconsciously, 
has just supplied, through the real property inventories, the 
most complete set of statistics to support our assertions that 
has ever-been gotten together. 
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BY LILLIAN SYMES 


The Branion-Williams case has been dismissed in the federal 


court at Los Angeles. The McAdoo machine and Angelus 


HAT with a lynching, a “revolu- 
tion,” a counter-“revolution” and 
the campaign of Upton Sinclair, Cali- 


fornia has occupied more than its usual space in 
the national spotlight during the past year. Even 
for such a prima donna among states the press 
clippings have been more than satisfactorily bulky. And yet, 
so melodramatic were these events that one of the most na- 
tionally significant conflicts in recent Californian history has 
just terminated within its borders with comparatively little 
public fanfare—the Case of the Politicians versus the 
Relief Administration. 

To be sure, the case was nothing for California to boast 
about. Apologies—and if possible, redress—are more in 
order. But it is unfortunate that the final dismissal of the 
fantastic charges against Raymond C. Branion, California 
state relief administrator, Pierce Williams, western field 
representative of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, and five other officials of the CWA and Emergency 
Relief Administration in California should not have re- 
ceived at least as big and as many headlines as accompanied 
their indictment. This is one of the all-too-familiar injustices 
of such situations. ; 

If the Branion-Williams indictments of last June in which 
the defendants were charged with ‘“‘mishandling” GWA 
funds and the maneuvers which both preceded and fol- 
lowed them represented an isolated instance of the onslaught 
of the politically-minded of both major parties upon the pur- 
poses of the federal unemployment relief program, the 
incident might well be declared closed on the note of a com- 
paratively happy ending. But, as everyone knows, the situa- 
tion was and is not unique. It was merely the most ambi- 
tious of all such attempts to date and one which involved 
unusually serious consequences to the defendants. It was 
also one of the most complicated, involving as it did the 
regular Democratic machine in southern California and 
involving as well, the Republican-appointed state director 
of social welfare—a woman whose primary qualification 
for the job was that of an evangelist possessed of the asset 
which Hollywood now describes euphemistically as ‘‘allure.” 
It was the fate of the state emergency relief director, in 
the pursuit of his duties, to run afoul of both—plus the in- 
credibly corrupt politics of Los Angeles County. 

Speaking before a large audience of relief workers from all 
over the nation, shortly after the passage of the Wagner- 
Lewis Act creating the FERA, President Roosevelt stated: 
“If there be people in this country who attempt to get 
partisan advantage out of the ministration to human suffer- 
ing, you should hit them on the head. The bigger they are, 
the harder should they be hit.” The President evidently 
anticipated the inevitable. Even before this speech had been 
made however, the patronage brigade, particularly in 
California, had been active. But before we come to their 
activities, we must examine for a moment the pre-FERA 
relief scene in the Sunkist State for the genesis of still another 
angle on the Branion-Williams Case. 

During the days when federal grants or “‘loans”’ to states 
for unemployment relief were made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, California’s share of these loans was 


Temple made it spectacular, as Mrs. Symes shows, but Califor- 
nia is not the only state where ‘‘good party men” turn ‘wishful 
eyes on those lush green pastures where the relief funds grow’ 


administered by the State Department of Social Welfare. 
The director of that Department was (and still is at this 
writing) Rheba Crawford Splivalo, former ‘‘Angel of 
Broadway” and present assistant pastor of Aimee Semple 
MacPherson’s Angelus Temple. Those who followed the 
Sunday supplements in the days when the blond and 
pulchritudinous Rheba was doing her stuff under a blue 
cloth bonnet (to the final embarrassment of the Salvation 
Army) will realize the unique experience the lady brought 
to the administration of public office. After her desertion of 
Broadway for California, the ‘‘Angel”—now Mrs. Splivalo 
—-still in a semi-ecclesiastical role, broadcast weekly sermons 
on the holiness of home-owning, the patter of little feet, the 
value of proper garden space for the kiddies, and so on, for a 
Los Angeles realty firm. Later still, she became attached to 
Angelus Temple in a part-time capacity. With the aid of the 
Angelus Temple radio station—already used with such suc- 
cess by the spectacular head of the Temple—Rheba Spli- 
valo, after her appointment as director of social welfare by 
the late Governor Rolph, became one of the most powerful 
political figures in the state. Politicians jumped when she 
cracked the whip in the form of a threatened broadcast to 
the southern California faithful—if they had not already 
melted in the sunlight of so much allure. 


SPECIAL RFC grant which had been allocated to Los 
Angeles County at this time was handled by a hybrid 
employment-relief organization called the Employment 
Stabilization Bureau of Los Angeles organized by Frank N. 
Shaw, a conservative Republican, then chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors and now mayor of Los Angeles. Will 
Rogers is said to have remarked that Mr. Shaw was elected 
mayor by the grace of God and the RFC. However that 
may be, the Employment Stabilization Bureau had under 
its control about 40,000 votes—a tidy little nest-egg for any 
kind of political machine. A federal investigator described 
the Bureau as the most ‘‘chaotic” organization he had ever 
seen. County politics in Los Angeles are traditionally Repub- 
lican but ostensibly non-partisan. To the extent that in this 
particular situation the Shaw group played into the hands 
of both Mrs. Splivalo and the McAdoo Democrats, the 
word non-partisan applied in this case. 

There came a time when the federal representative of the 
Relief Division of the RFC in the western states—Wayne 
McMillen of Chicago—found it necessary to inform the 
governor that he could recommend no further grants to 
California unless some new machinery was set up to ad- 
minister the unemployment program. “‘Incompetence”’ was 
the word used officially to characterize its administration 
under the Department of Social Welfare. Unofficially, the 
situation has been described as a mess. In relation to Los 
Angeles in particular, Mr. McMillen also recommended 
that the expenditure of RFC funds be divorced entirely 
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from the control of the Board of Supervisors and the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Bureau. 

There is no need here to go into the dramatic scene of hys- 
teria and official soothing which followed Mr. McMillen’s 
recommendations in the governor’s office in the presence of 
the director of social welfare. In spite of his desire to 
placate his director, the governor recognized a “‘spot’? when 
he saw it. Shortly after, a State Relief Commission of leading 
California citizens, five Democrats and four Republicans, 
was appointed by the governor. For the executive officer of 
the Commission and as special assistant to the governor to 
handle the RFC funds, Mr. McMillen had submitted to the 
governor the names of three state citizens of wide and varied 
experience in the field of welfare administration, any one of 
whom was satisfactory to the RFC. After several conferences 
on the subject, the governor and Mr. McMillen decided 
upon that of R. C. Branion, then director of unemployment 
relief in Santa Barbara County, a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, formerly connected with the 
Charity Organization Society and the Bureau of the Handi- 
capped in New York City and a former Red Cross execu- 
tive—in short an administrative social worker of long ex- 
perience and high professional standing. The governor did 
not know Mr. Branion personally and no folttical pressure 
accompanied his appointment. The appointment was such 
a surprise to Mr. Branion that when he received a telephone 
call from the state capitol and heard the voice at the other 
end of the wire say, ‘“‘This is Governor Rolph speaking,” he 
replied, facetiously, ‘“Oh yes? Well, this is the Prince of 
Wales.” 

The appointment gained for the new administrator— 
and later for the whole Emergency Relief setup—the bitter 
enmity of Mrs. Splivalo and the Los Angeles Employment 
Stabilizers. So much for the Republican opposition. 


te passage of the Wagner-Lewis Act creating the 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration in May 1933 
unquestionably marked a milestone in social legislation by 
formally acknowledging the responsibility of the federal 
government toward nation-wide — 
unemployment. But it was un- 
doubtedly received in many 
quarters as an answer to the 
party politicians’ prayers. The 
machinery for the distribution of 
such huge sums, unless scrupu- 
lously safeguarded in the spirit 
of the President’s message on the 
subject, offered an unparalleled 
opportunity for the building of 
political fences. 

While the Wagner-Lewis Act 
was still pending in April, the 
secretary of the Democratic State 
Central Committee in California, 
Peirson Hall, wrote to the secre- 
tary of the National Democratic 
Committee, urging that ‘the Act 
be amended to permit the ap- 
pointment of a federal adminis- 
trator in any state. The stated 
purpose of the letter was ‘‘to 
give you the practical political 
aspect of this whole relief pic- 

_ ture.” The proposed amendment 
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Pierce Williams, FERA western field representative 
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‘ie iNaeetes Tones 
Raymond C. Branion, California relief administrator 


was then offered by the junior senator from California, Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, and was adopted. Mr. McAdoo later 
admitted freely to Pierce Williams, field representative of 
the FERA, that the purpose of the amendment had been to 
remove Mr. Branion and secure an administrator in Cali- 
fornia of the senator’s selection. 

With the passage of the amended act, the drive to get rid 
of Mr. Branion and to put in his place a “good” Demo- 
crat began in earnest. The leaders of the drive were Senator 
McAdoo, Peirson Hall and John B. Elliott, secretary and 
vice-president respectively of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee, and William H. Evans, the McAdoo choice for 
relief administrator. 

On June 14, a wire from Mr. 
Hall to Executive-Secretary Ro- 
per of the National Democratic 
Committee urged pressure at 
Washington to prevent Mr. Bran- 
ion’s appointment under the 
new emergency relief setup and 
to insure that ‘‘whoever is ap- 
pointed should be a nominee of 
McAdoo.” Evans was recom- 
mended. On June 27, a letter 
from Senator McAdoo to Federal 
Administrator Hopkins urged 
the latter to appoint a “federal” 
administrator in California. This 
was followed by a letter from 
Senator McAdoo’s secretary en- 
closing a lengthy memorandum 
on Mr. Branion’s “‘activities” in 
which it was claimed that his ap- 
pointment as relief administrator 
would keep “‘many of our worthy 
Democrats from good positions.” 
On July 11, Senator McAdoo 
complained to Mr. Farley that 
“Williams, whom Hopkins sent 


Underwood 
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here to investigate . . . did not confer with any Democrats 
but myself.” Apparently the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief in California was regarded in certain quarters as 
a function of the Democratic Party. Senator McAdoo also 
asked cooperation in trying ‘‘to keep California in line” and 
called attention to the practical situation that ‘‘a guber- 
natorial election and senatorial election occur next year.” 

All of these communications, as well as 
the flood of letters from allied sources 
which poured in upon Washington at 
this time and later, charged Branion with 
playing Republican politics and with 
helping to build up a Republican ma- 
chine in the state. 

What was back of these charges and 
maneuvers? 

Like many thousands of citizens who 
vote on election day according to their 
own best judgment and regardless of 
pariy lines, Mr. Branion happened to be 
registered as a Republican. He had never 
taken the slightest part or interest in 
politics, he did not know the political 
complexion of the Commission with 
which he worked and he was in no sense a 
party man. (A little more political 
sophistication would have saved him 
much subsequent trouble.) His appoint- 
ment was made largely on his record and 
particularly on the high standard of his 
Santa Barbara unemployment-relief work. 
But he had been appointed by a Republi- 
can governor and this was sufficient to tar him with the 
partisan brush. Furthermore, as Senator McAdoo pointed 
out, a gubernatorial campaign was approaching. The im- 
portance of having a relief administrator who would appoint 
“friendly”? committees and relief directors in each county 
was of course immeasurable—to any Republican or Demo- 
cratic candidate. The relief machinery, if properly handled, 
was unbeatable. But the Branion administration was naively 
attempting to keep it out of politics by making, wherever 
possible, professional, non-political appointments. (Un- 
fortunately for the present crisis, there would seem to be not 
enough competent and thoroughly disinterested persons to 
go around.) Inevitably, some of these appointments were in- 
adequate and had to be changed. Probably the most legiti- 
mate criticism that might have been made of the relief ad- 
ministration in California was the fact that it so leaned over 
backward in its efforts to be non-political that it occasionally 
appointed a social worker to a job that may have required 
qualifications other than his professional training. 

Fortunately for the administration of unemployment re- 
lief in California, Federal Administrator Hopkins was not 
greatly impressed by political appeals and does not operate 
in the Jim Farley tradition. He had appointed as his re- 
gional representative for the western states Pierce Williams, 
who had come from the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search to the field staff of the relief division of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Mr. Williams called upon 
Senator McAdoo at the latter’s request, listened to his 
charges against Mr. Branion, and, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams, was told by the senator that “‘unpleasant” though it 
was to talk about political patronage in relation to relief, 
consideration must be given such matters in a practical 
world. The regional representative failed to see the point and 


Is this the way to choose employes? 


‘own! (It was impossible, of course, for the administrator in 
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refused to recommend the appointment of a “‘federal”’ direc- 
tor for patronage purposes. Mr. Williams thereby achieved 
the status of Public Enemy No. 2 among the southern Cali- 
fornia party leaders. Thereafter the chieftains took matters _ 
into their own hands. The coming of the CWA program — 
provided a first-class opportunity. 

In November 1933 the Civil Works Administration pro- 
gram was inaugurated > 
almost overnight to meet 
the dire needs of the 
winter of 1933-34. It: 
was a program rich in 
opportunities for vote- 
cultivation by the process 
of job-distribution. But, 
to add insult to injury, 
from the viewpoint of 
the party leaders—the 
administration of the 
program in California 
was entrusted by the 
federal administrator to 
the state’s bi-partisan 
Relief Commission of 
which R. C. Branion 
was the executive officer. 

It is inconceivable that 
any emergency ma- 
chinery of such huge | 
proportions could have 
been assembled and 
made to function ef- 
fectively within a few days—or even a few months—without 
a certain amount of confusion, waste, inefficiency. In Cali- 
fornia, the relief administrator was required to put 64,000 
men to work within a few days, without preparation or 
working equipment. Failure to.do so meant the loss to the 
state of its employment quota from the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. Projects had to be prepared, men certified for 
jobs, tools and equipment gathered and distributed to the 
proper places. There were not enough shovels in all of Cali- 
fornia to provide for the needs of the moment. And inevi- 
tably in certain cases, men were assigned to work before the 
tools arrived. The unforgivable sin of the relief administra- 
tion in this crisis lay in the fact that these men were paid 
wages while they were kept waiting through no fault of their’ 
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person to certify in all cases the exact conjunction of men 
and tools.) 

In the political morass that was Los Angeles County, with 
its huge relief load, its complex geographical and economic 
character and its antagonistic leadership, the situation was 
naturally somewhat explosive. It was here that the attack }, 
was launched. On December 12 the CWA in Washington 
appointed Captain E. E. Macauley as civil works adminis- , 
trator for California, this because of the pressure of work 
on Mr. Branion for administration of direct relief. \ 

Preparations, even as early as December for the summer , 
gubernatorial primary campaign found a certain amount of | 
confusion in the southern Democratic ranks inasmuch as } 
two of their leaders had an eye on the nomination. But the | 
situation created by the inauguration of the CWA now re- 
sulted in a united front. The party was in an entrenched 
position. Peirson Hall—he who had first wired the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for aid (Continued on page 46) 
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Jewish putsch. It is 


among the early rev- 
4)} olutionists and a fair 
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BY EDWIN R. EMBREE 


FTER centuries of crowding in city ghettos, of living 
by petty trade in small towns—al!most the only ways 
of life allowed to them in eastern Europe since the 

Middle Ages—two hundred and fifty thousand Jews are 
now hard-working and self-sustaining farmers in Russia. 
Every year sees new thousands going to the soil. Most of 
them are in the Crimea and the Ukraine, the great granaries 
of eastern Europe; a handful are in the far Siberian province 
of Biro-Bijan, which has been created into an autonomous 
Jewish State of the Soviet Union; others are in the Caucasus 
and along the Volga. 

The impetus to this Jewish farm movement is an active 
cooperation between Agro-Joint, the special agency set up 
by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and the Soviet government which regards as a public duty 
the reestablishment of all groups into the new order. The: 
guiding star is Joseph A. Rosen, born in Russia, naturalized 
as an American citizen, graduated in agriculture from 
Cornell—a scientist, a dirt farmer, a genius in organization 
and direction. 

The problems created for the Jews in Russia by the revo- 
lution were desper-_ ; 
ate. Many ignorant 
persons think of the 
Red Revolution as a 


true that a few Jews 


were conspicuous operative farming is told by a 
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While their position grows steadily more uncertain in many 
countries, Jews in Russia are finding opportunity under the 
new order. The dramatic story of their reeducation in co- 


experience in appraising large projects for human welfare 
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number are today to be found in the government and party. 
But it must be remembered that Jews number less than 2 
percent of the Russian population (about 3 million out of 
160 million) and that 70 percent of these Jews belonged 
perforce to the class of petty traders who had nothing to 
gain and everything to lose from the overthrow of capitalism. 
The revolution was neither by the Jews nor for the Jews nor 
against them. This race—as has so often happened—was 
simply caught between the millstones of history. The revo- 
lution brought to them one of the most dramatic of their 
historic dilemmas. Either they might persist in their long- 
established occupations and habits and be crushed by the 
revolutionary forces, or they might by heroic effort readjust 
themselves to the new order and for the first time in modern 
history take their place as equals in a nation that was fore- 
swearing racial and sectarian prejudice. 

Two million Jews were at once declassed by the Soviet 
order. These millions were poor; they cowered from the 
hounding persecution of centuries; they had no experience 
or tradition of hand work either on farms or in factories. 
Agro-Joint, with the approval of the American government, 
has put $8 million 
and a wealth of tech- 
nical leadership into 
reclaiming these 
masses. The Soviet 
government, with a 
determination to 
transform this as well 
as all other racial 


writer who has had years of 
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groups into constructive units of the new regime, has helped 
aggressively. For more than a decade the work has proceeded 
wisely and effectively. Not only have vast farm colonies 
been built up, but much greater numbers of Jews have been 
absorbed into the worker class by equally effective if less 
spectacular trade schools, factory apprenticeships, and 
sweeping movements for reori- 
entation of occupation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of former 
tradesmen. In Soviet Russia 
there has been nothing more 
dreadful than to be a declassed 
person—an outcast—literally 
denied all rights to a decent 
life. Today the 70 percent of 
yesterday’s Jewish declassées 
has been reduced to 5 percent 
—about the average percent- 
age of all racial groups not yet 
assimilated into the new order. 

The millennium has by no 
means arrived, either for Jews 
or for the population generally. 
The farms are raising rich 
grain, abundant vegetables, 
well-bred live stock and poul- 
try. But the homes are poor, 
the population is by no means 
ideally adapted to the pio- 
neers’ hard life on the new 
farms, much of the produce is 
taken in taxes by a government 
still struggling desperately to 
establish itself and its people 
in a new order. Factories are 
abominably housed, poorly 
equipped, and none too effi- 
ciently run; thousands of the Jewish workers are still awk- 
ward and unhappy in hand work. The Soviet regime has not 
yet brought prosperity or even decent living standards to the 
masses. The struggle for life goes on in Russia on a distress- 
ingly low plane, far below that of the ‘‘wage slaves” of the 
Western nations. But at any rate the Jews have again 
proved their adaptability, and in the Russian struggle they 
stand shoulder to shoulder with all other groups. For the 
first time in modern history, they have the inspiration of 
equal opportunity and real equality in a great people’s 
movement which bars not only anti-Semitism but all such 
racial or sectarian discriminations. 


GRO-JOINT started ten years ago with an appropri- 
ation of $400,000 from the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. The movement grew out of the American 
famine relief efforts led by Herbert Hoover in 1921-22, and 
Mr. Hoover has been an active supporter from the time when 
Rosen went out from the staff of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration to take charge of this farm colonization. Its 
first goal was to establish a thousand families on a few scat- 
tered tracts, about 50,000 acres of land in the Ukraine. 
This modest task was so brilliantly achieved by Dr. Rosen 
and his associates that American money began to come in 
an increasing stream, and the Soviet government quickly 
organized a special commission, ‘“‘Comzet,”’ to work with 
this new force in the readaptation of a significant part of the 
population. 


Joseph A. Rosen, Russian-born American and 
farmer, is leading Russian Jews back to the land 
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Julius Rosenwald, Chicago merchant and philanthropist, 
sensed the huge possibilities of the movement and with the ~ 
courage which quickly followed his convictions, pledged 
$4 million which was matched by an equal amount from 
other Americans, notable among whom were Felix M. 
Warburg, Paul Baerwald, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
James N. Rosenberg, New York attorney, 
artist, and statesman, organized the move- 
ment in America and has been chairman of 
Agro-Joint during its entire history. 

The Soviet government agreed to furnish | 
all the land that could be used by the farm 
colonies, to contribute to the cause an equal 
number of rubles, and to treat the American 
contribution (outside of a 10 percent allow- 
ance for overhead expense of the American 
personnel) not as a gift but as a loan. The 
government takes the position that the rees- 
tablishment of the population is its problem 
and while it gladly accepts the technical 
and financial assistance of any cooperative 
group, it accepts it not as charity but simply 
as a much-needed advance. In effect the 
money from Agro-Joint is the first American 
loan to the Soviet government. It is funded 
in government bonds, repayable over sey- 
enteen years at 5 percent interest. So far all — 
payments on this loan have been met in 
gold on the dot as they fell due. 

The colonization quickly spread from 
the small beginnings in the Ukraine to other 
parts of the Soviet Union. I visited this 
summer the farms of the Crimea. This little - 
peninsula which juts out into the Black Sea 
is best known to us in the Western world 
from the Crimean War, especially the 
charge of the Light Brigade, the Siege of 
Sevastopol, and other romantic incidents in an otherwise 
sordid 19th century struggle for commercial power over the 
southern European waters between England, Italy, and 
Turkey on the one hand, and Russia on the other. 

In this triangular peninsula of southern Russia, from 
which, interestingly enough, Jews were sternly excluded 
under the old regime, some 6000 Jewish families have been 
colonized under the direct supervision of Agro-Joint and } 
many more thousands have established themselves with 
incidental aid from this agency and the government. The 
colonies range in age from the well-established farms of a 
decade’s duration to villages built only last year, and even 
to colonies still in incubation—tracts which have been cul- 
tivated and planted ready for new colonists next spring. 

Realizing that the life would be entirely new and strange, | 
every effort is made to break the shock of new arrival and 
to secure the immediate success and contentment of the ° 
colonists. Fields are planted and along a broad double 
street from one hundred to two hundred little houses are 
built before any colonists are received. The new families 
meanwhile have been selected with great care from all parts 
of Russia, especially from the congested Jewish population 
of the Ukrainian cities. These families move in in the spring ‘| 
to find growing fields, clean new houses of native stone, a 
school, and a clinic and hospital. Tractors and other mod- ! 
ern appliances are available. An experienced agronomist is 
in immediate charge. Each colony or village is organized as 
a cooperative corporation locally known as a kolkhoz. 
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Cooperative villages today make up the great majority 
of all farms throughout the USSR. In addition, there are a 
certain number of state farms, called sovkhoz, which are 
owned and operated directly by the government, on which 
peasants work simply for wages as in a factory. These sovkhoz 
farms include some large and spectacular projects such as 
Gigant in the Northern Caucasus and Cherepanovsk in Siberia, 
each of a half million acres; but these form but a fraction 
of the total agriculture of the country. In addition a few 
farmers still operate their own farms. There is no law 
against individualistic farming but taxes on personal hold- 
ings are much higher than on collectives, and the pressure of 
public opinion, especially local village opinion, makes the 
life of the individualist in Russia not much happier than that 
of the communist agitator in the United States. 

Each new village among the Jewish colonists elects its 
governing committees or Soviets and chooses its ‘president 
and administrative officers. Throughout Russia today much 
hangs on the ability and personality of the local president. 
Fortunately the officers of the Jewish colonies have usually 
been well chosen. The work begins in the new colony under 
the official direction of the president and under the techni- 
cal supervision of an agronomist assigned by Agro-Joint. 
Each family has, immediately about its house, a tract of about 
-an acre and a half on which it may grow vegetables and raise 
poultry and cows for its own use. Thus is socialism tempered 
by a very useful safety valve of individualism. The great fields 
of wheat and corn and sorghum, of vegetables or of vineyards 
lie around the village, the cooperative possession of the colony. 

Rights to the assets of the collective farm accrue to indi- 
vidual members and families on the basis of an elaborate 
system of credits for work days, dien trooda. The individual’s 
claims on the output of the collective farm depend on the 
amount and quality of the labor which he contributes. 

But various kinds of labor have 
very different valuations. Tech- 
nicians, who do the planning and 
operate the complex machines of 
cultivation and harvesting, have a 
high rating. Common but strong 
laborers have an average credit. 
Children, weaklings, and the stu- 
pid or slothful, are rated low. 
Each worker has a status figure, 
graded on the basis of 1.0 as a 
normal work-day. A strong and 
industrious worker will have, for 
example, a grading of 1.2; skilled 
mechanics or trained farm scien- 
tists may have ratings as high as 
2.4; beginners or clumsy fellows 
/may be graded as low as .8 or .6 
or even .4. The number of work- 
day credits is obtained by multi- 
}plying the number of days of 
actual labor by the status figure 
of the given individual. After ten 
days’ work, the mechanic will have to his credit 24 work- 
days; the average laborer will have acquired 10 work-days; 
the young or awkward lad only 4 work-days. At the end of 
‘the season the net assets of the kolkhoz, after taxes and all 
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“ot expenses, are divided up among all the members on the 
ist basis of their work-day credits. 

a) § It is very much like the distribution of dividends in a 


joint stock company, except that in the kolkhoz the division 
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School children in a Crimean village where Jewish families 
have been settled. Some Russians and Tartars are among them 
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is not on the basis of capital investment but on the basis of 
contributions of skill and labor as computed in work-days. 
In the final division at the end of the year, one individual or 
one family may receive several times as much as another. 
The analogy of joint stock company dividends holds still 
further, for the kolkhoz, like the corporation, often retains a 
part of its earnings as reserve for the future, and distributes 
to individual members only a part of the year’s surplus. 
The division is often made in the actual crops themselves— 
so many kilos of wheat, so many bushels of vegetables— 
but often part or all of the crops are sold collectively and 
money rather than produce is distributed to the member 
families. 


B® this system, there is much the same premium on skill 
and industry as in our own society. Every worker is jeal- 
ous of his rating figure and constantly tries to get it increased. 
Every peasant knows each day exactly the number of work- 
days to the credit of himself and of his whole family. We 
amused ourselves as we went among the farms by asking 
workers about their credits. Each one replied at once with 
the number of his work-days and added some explanation if 
it was unusually high or low. These credits are entered each 
night in the village books, and woe to the clerk who makes a 
mistake in these records. 

Since total assets are the property of the whole village, 
there is constant pressure by the group for careful and indus- 
trious work, constant search for new knowledge, eagerness to 
acquire more skillful members for the kolkhoz, to squeeze out 
the stupid and slothful. The urge to skill and industry is 
much greater in these Russian cooperative villages than in 
any other farm communities I have ever seen. There is 
nothing to the bourgeois complaint that cooperatives make 
for sloth and stagnation. It is true that in the early days 
many Jewish families 
proved unadaptable to 
the sudden change from 
towns to farms. Occa- 
sionally, 30 percent of 
the members of a new 
colony could not or 
would not stick it. But 
today, due to experi- 
ence in selection and 
to the fact that new 
families are now often 
sprinkled into an al- 
ready established col- 
ony or placed in a new 
village adjoining old 
colonies—-for these or 
other reasons the colo- 
nists of the past four or 
five years are proving to 
be almost universally 
successful, almost 100 
percent permanent. 

The continued success and general contentment are due in 
no small part to continued efforts and improvements by 
Agro-Joint and the Soviet government. Recently, for exam- 
ple, high-tension electric-power lines have been run up 
from the coast to a large portion of the Crimean colonies, 
furnishing light for the homes and power for the machinery. 
Artesian wells, tapping a newly discovered underground 
river, furnish abundant water for irrigation to about half 
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the colonies, trebling the output of farms in this very dry 
peninsula and making possible the growing of vegetables 
and fruits otherwise not feasible. Huge incubators are 
hatching about 100,000 chickens a year which are dis- 
tributed to the farmers to start little poultry yards which be- 
come a part of the individual holdings. Superior milch 
cows are bred and distributed among the families. Thus 
milk, butter, cheese, and eggs, as well as vegetables, are 
produced by each family for its own consumption. 

One other domestic animal is owned abundantly by these 
Jewish farmers—pigs. With considerable self-consciousness 
and chuckling I was shown swine by these proud new agri- 
culturists who only a decade or so ago regarded the eating 
of pork a sacrilege. One old woman proudly pulled out from 
under her bed a large box of hand-salted pork. ‘‘My father 
was a Rabbi,” she giggled, “I don’t know what he would 
say about all these Yiddish swine.” 


N none of the villages did I see any synagogues. In many of 

the communities, however, there is a room where. the 
sacred scrolls are kept and where religious services are held, 
attended chiefly by the older people. There is no law against 
religious worship in Soviet Russia, but all the pressure of the 
revolutionary movement is against “this spiritual narcotic 
which has deadened and intimidated the masses through- 
out the ages.’ At any rate many of the younger soviet- 
ized Jews seem to have thrown over their religion as en- 
thusiastically as the Russian Christians and the Tartar 
Mohammedans. 

The names of the new villages are redolent of the hopes 
and experiences of the colonists. ‘““Jewish Peasant,” “‘ Hard 
Workers,” “Soviet Town,” are interspersed with ‘‘First of 
May,” “Rosenwald,” ‘“‘New Life,’ and ‘‘Heavy Work.” 
Most of the farmers seem thoroughly established in their 
new occupations. In fact it is hard to tell any difference 
between the Jewish and other villages, either in the farming 
or in the appearance of the individuals, for all the inhabi- 
tants of Russia are notoriously mixed in racial inheritance. 
Certainly one gets the impression that the new colonists 
have come to stay. They look like farmers, act like farmers, 
and smell like farmers. 

Schools and hospitals are maintained in the new colonies, 
as throughout Russia, by direct support of the central 
government, for the new regime regards education and 
health as the inalienable right of every citizen. Recent 
figures show that pupils in the USSR have increased since 
the revolution 714 million to over 26 million, and the num- 
ber of teachers has grown during the past decade from 
200,000 to 700,000. The Crimean colonies have their full 
share of this new education—a primary school of the 
first three grades in every village and a central higher 
school in each district made up of several adjoining 
villages. 

A quirk in the doctrinaire laws of the Soviet Union makes 
a bedlam of languages in the schools of any such mixed 
region as the Crimea. In revulsion against the Tsarist rule 
of Russianizing every section of the Empire, the Soviets 
have swung over to the other extreme of “cultural self- 
determination.” But this cultural independence is not only 
permissive, it is compulsory. Each school must be taught in 
the major language of the village in which it stands. Thus 
Yiddish is the language of instruction in all these new colo- 
nies, in spite of the fact that many of the children speak Rus- 
sian as a matter of daily habit and that many of the teachers 
are sadly at a loss as they struggle to relearn this ancestral 
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tongue. Similarly schools in the Tartar villages have " 
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to revive the old Tartar dialects, and German and Gree. 
and Bulgar villages must willy-nilly exhibit their cultura), 
independence by conducting schools in their tribal tongues’ 
Public schools, according to government records, are con | 
ducted in 66 separate languages throughout the USSR.) 
Such excesses seem a necessary adjunct to a too sweeping | 


adoption of principles, even when they are in themselves) 


| 


sound and worthy of praise. These oddities will doubtless be 
smoothed out as experience and common ‘sense take the 
place of such zealous attempts as that of standardizing» 
diversity. ey 

Hospitals often occupy buildings adjoining the higher 
school in the central village of a district. The hospitals are 
far from pretentious, either in the new colonies or elsewhere 
in Russia. In rural areas they are crude buildings, housing 
from ten to twenty beds which are supplemented by very 
active ambulatory clinics. The beds are reserved chiefly for 
mothers and infants, for gynecology, childbirth, and infant 
welfare—the heart of the health problem of any country. 
An unusual feature is that these beds accommodate about 
fifty operations for the prevention of birth to every ten 
deliveries of live babies. But religion, schools, and health,. 


while fascinating items of the current Russian scene, are } 


another story. 

One sees the striking benefits of cooperative farming under 
wise management as he goes about these colonies and other 
communal farms throughout south Russia. Modern machin- 


ery, of course, is possible only on a cooperative or corporate | 


basis. Tractors, threshing-machines, motors, are too expen- 
sive for individual purchase. Furthermore, they are effective 
only when operating over large units. Electricity and irriga- 
tion are possible only where large groups can share the ex-- 
pense and the benefits. Great groups of cooperative units can 
have fine breeding stock, can incubate chickens by the tens 


of thousands, can assemble the finest seed for crops and | 
develop: orchards and vineyards from trees and shrubs. } 
started in a common nursery. Experiments with fertilizer } 


and with new crops can be made by scientists working on 
experimental fields and the results made available to the 


whole communal group; and farms of great size and re- || 


sulting efficiency can be cultivated by a kolkhoz or by a 
union of cooperatives. I visited a single field of 50 hectares 
(120 acres) of tomatoes, growing luxuriantly under irriga- 
tion. Wheat fields run to several hundred acres and coopera- 
tive vineyards to equal areas. 


Seinen ee cooperative marketing insures much 
better return than the old method of each farmer trying 
to sell his individual crop to agents or in the public markets. 
The Crimean wheat, for example, is of that small crystal 
grain so much sought for macaroni. The kolkhozes acting 


through the government can ship this to Italy at good prices, — 


where the individual farmer would have to sell his at home 
or be at the mercy—as our petty farmers are in America—of 
clever purchasing agents. It so happens that the South 


Coast of the Crimea is teeming with sanitoria and rest homes, — 


a ready market for fresh vegetables and eggs, a market which 
cooperatives can efficiently and profitably supply: 


Agro-Joint has been wise in not restricting its efforts to 
Jews. Machinery and expert advice are freely lent to the © 


adjoining villages made up of Russians or Germans or Tar- 
tars. Often cooperation on largé ventures will be entered 
into by several villages of different nationalities and the 


benefits of Agro-Joint skill and equipment become the com- | 
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mon property of all. Incubators and breeding stock give 
service to many farmers outside the Jewish colonies. Thus 
goodwill instead of jealousy has grown up naturally. 
Furthermore, care has been taken to avoid concentrating 
too greatly the Jewish farmers. 

Far from resenting the arrival of the new colonists, the 
resident farmers have learned to realize that a Jewish colony 
means superior farm equipment for the whole region. 
This racial goodwill is, of course, fostered by the whole force 
of the new regime. To discriminate against an individual or a 
group on religious or racial grounds is a serious crime in 
Russia. While some ancient hatreds must still be smolder- 
ing, especially against the Jews, Greeks, and Tartars, it is 
as surprising as it is delightful to see how quickly and univer- 
sally racial prejudice has died down under the benign glow 
of tolerance and the common national objective of the 
elevation of the whole people. 


O story of Agro-Joint can be told without reference to 
its industrial arm. ‘The farm colonies are so spectacular 
that they often obscure this other basic effort. The mere 
idea of city Jews turning to farms by the hundreds of thou- 
sands is so amazing that it stirs first laughter, then amaze- 
ment, then admiration. But much greater numbers of Jews 
have been absorbed into industry than into farming. The aid 
which Agro-Joint has given in this industrial assimilation 
is to import a considerable amount of modern machinery, 
install it in factories, and then use these shops as training- 
schools for hand workers: young and old, men and women. 
As soon as anyone acquires skill in handling machinery, 
he can be quickly and easily absorbed into the government 
factories. In fact, so great is the need for laborers, even of 
slight skill and experience, that the difficulty is to hold the 
new Jewish pupils even for the ten months of apprentice 
training which has been considered minimum in these 
factory schools. 

A tribute to the efficiency of Agro-Joint management is 
that these training factories are turning out products—while 
they are training students—which not only pay for their up- 
keep but provide a surplus which is used in part to extend 
still further the great net which is bringing all Jews into 
constructive labor and in part to provide health services, 
especially children’s clinics, for those parts of the Jewish 
city population which have not yet fitted themselves suc- 
cessfully into the new industrial order. 

The work of Agro-Joint in adjusting the Russian-Jewish 
masses to the new order is not complete, but it is well under 
way. If this agency ceased today, its work would go on by 
its own momentum and by the aggressive interest of the 
Soviet government. Already the Jewish millions are in a 
position of no great disadvantage to the other racial groups 
of the USSR, though at the beginning they were declassed 
and almost helpless. Agro-Joint is continuing its present work 
and it should do so for another decade in order that in one 
country of the world there should remain no Jewish problem. 
That highly desirable situation seems almost certain to 
come about in Russia with the racial tolerance and solidarity 
of the whole people under the new regime. 

But already Agro-Joint is contemplating a fresh and fas- 
cinating task. While Jews in Russia are about as well off as 
any group, the condition of Jews in other European coun- 
tries grows steadily more desperate, especially in Poland 
and Roumania and Germany. A project now being studied 
‘looks to an experiment in colonizing on Russian farms Jews 
from adjoining countries. The Soviet government is sympa- 
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thetic, for it still needs more food crops, more man-power 
on the farms. It is possible that thousands of Jews might be 
moved from the prejudice and persecution of Central 
Europe to the tolerance and opportunity of resurgent Rus- 
sia. Already a number of German-Jewish physicians have 
been fitted into the state medical service—almost the only 
place where permanent means of livelihood has been found 
for German refugee professional workers. Any general 
colonization from foreign countries will have to proceed 
slowly and very carefully. It may run into insuperable 
difficulties. But it is like Agro-Joint and its Mosaic leader, 
Rosen, in the midst of a tremendous current program, to be 
already tackling this new and delicate task. 

The hope of the Soviet government is that immigrant 
farmers may settle in the newly created Jewish autonomous 
state, Biro-Bijan. But this province is at the extreme south- 
eastern corner of Siberia. It is an undeveloped region. 
Furthermore, it lies on the Amur River immediately adjoin- 
ing Manchukuo. Jews, who have been buffeted about the 
world enough already, are not very keen about settling in 
what may become a buffer state between the conflicting 
ambitions of Russia and Japan. As long as there is still 
plenty of land available in the Crimea and the Ukraine, it 
is unlikely that colonists in any great numbers will be lured 
to this far eastern territory. 

T has been my business for fifteen years to investigate en- 

terprises which are using or demanding funds for public 
welfare. The tests which the philanthropic foundations 
apply to such appeals are (a) the basic quality of the assist- 
ance given, (b) the likelihood that the group helped during 
an initial period will become self-supporting as a part of a 
regularly established regime, (c) the efficiency and economy 
with which the agency itself operates. I have seen some 
spectacular movements for the public weal: the campaign 
of General Gorgas under the Rockefeller Foundation which 
wiped yellow fever out of its last strongholds in Brazil and 
Ecuador and ended once and for all this great scourge on 
both the American continents; the Hoover child-feeding 
programs which reclaimed a whole generation in Central 
Europe; the Rosenwald school-building project which 
brought into being over 5000 school buildings for Negroes 
in almost every county of every southern state, establishing, 
in fact, the policy of public schooling for this great group of 
the American people. 

Even with such illustrious programs in mind, I have no 
hesitation whatever in rating the work of Agro-Joint as 
among the most brilliant and constructive of projects in 
public welfare. It is helping a great racial group to reestab- 
lish itself in self-respect and self-support. The work of the 
past ten years has transformed almost the whole of Russian 
Jewry from ghetto-herded petty traders into horny-handed 
tillers of the soil or into equally rugged and self-reliant lab- 
orers in the factories. It is economically and efficiently ad- 
ministered. It works directly with government, to which it 
turns over responsibility for continued maintenance and 
direction just as soon as the requisite initial steps are com- 
pleted. And—an item rare in philanthropic efforts—con- 
tributions to this great cause are not gifts but investments 
which guarantee a return with interest to the donors of a 
large part of their advance or, if the donors choose, make it 
possible for the investment to serve as working capital to be 
used over and over again. We can feel proud that the first 
American loan to the Soviet government is being used to 
salvage human values and to build up social wealth. 
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in the village of San Cristébal. Already most of the 

women and children had entered the church. In the 
plaza outside stood horses hitched to wagons, saddled horses 
with reins tied to wagon-wheels, burros with coats thrown 
oyer their heads to prevent their straying, while their owners 
warmed themselves before the small fires which surrounded 
the church. All were awaiting the sound of the last bell which 
would announce the beginning of Mass. Candles in paper 
sacks, placed on the flat roof of the building, gave a pleasant 
illumination to the Mission Church and to the plaza. 

A coach, drawn by four horses, arrived, and from it, with 
his family, stepped the governor of the Province—a man 
more violent than kind, whose subjects were cowed but not 
subdued. 

The arrival of the governor was the signal for the last bell, 
for which the sacristan had been waiting. The Bald One 
was the nickname by which the sacristan was khown. He 
served the people of the community as he did the priest of 
the parish. His bald head made possible his make-up, for 
on dias de fiesta he disguised as a clown and, together with his 
ability to improvise verses to suit the occasion, the sefioras y 
senoritas as well as the children, crowded around him. His 
laugh rang out in joy to the community. 

On this occasion the sacristan, attending to his religious 
duties with equal eagerness, seized the bell-rope and swung 
with it as the stroke of the copper bell announced the arrival 
of the governor and the beginning of the services. 

The church was lighted by wax candles, on the walls and 
before the altar. And, as this was La Misa de Gallo—the 
Mass of Cock-crow—on Christmas Eve, a miniature statue 
of Christ in the Crib was placed on the altar, with a plate for 
offerings from the faithfully devout who, after Mass, would 
come to kiss the hand and kneel at the tiny foot of the 
image of the new-born Savior. 

At the altar, dressing himself in the church vestments 
preparatory to saying Mass, the priest, a most pious man, 
was praying aloud as he put on his vestments one by one. 
There was no adjoining room or sacristy, so the robes must 
be put on in the presence of the congregation. Completing 
this, the priest went to the foot of the altar where the sacris- 
tan was kneeling. He rang a tiny bell, and La Misa de Gallo 
was begun. After the gospel, the sacristan mingled with the 
kneeling people, passing a plate upon which coins were 
heard to drop and, later, the people passed to the altar with 
gifts for the Holy Child. 

This annoyed the governor. Here were his subjects, who 
had refused to contribute to his government, contributing 
generously to the Church! After Mass he and his family 
hurriedly left without stopping to wish the people Happy 
Christmas! On his way home the governor determined that 
this priest must be done away with for he was too much loved 
by the people. This was evident by their attention to his 
every word, by their generosity in their offerings. The gov- 
ernor harbored ill-feeling in his heart. Jealousy was eating 
at his very entrails, poisoning his system. But, to put away 
this pious man, he must have an excuse to give to his sub- 
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jects lest they turn on him and destroy his government. 
After some deliberation, the governor determined to put 
an unanswerable riddle to the priest. ; 

In the afternoon, on Christmas Day, tired of the services 
and of the annoyance of the people coming to beg Mis Christ- — 
mas, he sent for the priest who arrived bewildered but hope- ~ 
ful of favors for his parish. On entering the presence of the 
governor, the priest said: ““May God bless Your Excellency 
on this the birthday of the King of Kings.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the governor, “‘be seated and listen well. 
I feel it my duty to test your ability to instruct the people 
of this province. Now I will put three questions to you and 
give you three days to meditate on them. On Wednesday 


noon present yourself here ready to make answer. If you | 


cannot do this to my satisfaction it will become known that | 


you lack the intelligence to instruct the people, and I shall | 


see that you are removed from this Mission. If, however, my _| 
questions are correctly answered, even I will believe in your 
superior knowledge and you may continue undisturbed in | 
your religious work. My questions are: 
“How deep is the ocean? _ , 
‘*How much is the governor of this province worth? 
‘*What is the governor thinking?” 


HE priest made his departure. He wound his way | 
thoughtfully and with bowed head through the narrow © 


streets, blessing those who knelt and asked for his benedic- 


tion, for he was much beloved by all. s| 

For two days the priest said little, going about his duties © 
as though in a daze. The sacristan, respecting his silence, | 
waited on the priest until the beginning of the third morning © 
when, after Mass, he went to the priest and said: | 

**Padrecito, what makes yousad? Have I offended you? Maybe ~ 
the food I have prepared has not been to your liking. Tell © 
your humble servant that he may make reparation.” ; 

““My sadness,” said the priest, ‘‘is of another nature. I must 
appear before the governor of the province this day, at the - 
noon hour, and I fear I will no longer see you nor be able © 
to serve the people of the Rio Grande for I am to make 
response to three questions which will send me away from 
you as they are unanswerable.” 

“May I presume on your silence and ask that you make 
known to me, your ignorant servant, what questions could 
make so sad a holy man of such knowledge.” 

The priest repeated the questions to the sacristan. 
“Oh,” said the sacristan, “those are not difficult. I will 
go and make answer for you.” 
“What!” said the priest. ““You! Why it is impossible, he 
will recognize you even in my clothes. Your bald head would 

make you known even with a mask.” 

The sacristan hurriedly left the house and soon returned 
with a bundle under his arm. 

‘‘Padrecito,” he said, “I am not now the sacristan who , 
serves you, but the clown who makes the world laugh and 
who soon will make the governor think.’ 

Into the hallway the priest followed him. Facing a tiny 
mirror, the sacristan made up to resemble the priest. 
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“TJ must make myself look saintly,” said the sacristan, 
addressing the priest, ‘for, Padre, you have never looked into a 
mirror, you know not your resemblance to San Cristébal. 
Not even San Pedro would recognize me now.” 

“But your baldness,” said the priest, “‘is not so easy to dis- 
guise. There is nothing to hold your wig on.” 

*T will attach it to my ears,” said the sacristan, “cand even 
fool the burros who will not then bray when they see me!” 

The sacristan worked until he put hair on a wig which 
he then slipped on his head. 

“Now, Padrecito, la benedicion,” 
blessing. 

The sacristan passed hurriedly through the village, not 
noticing the people who called to him, thinking he was the 
priest. 

As the mid-day bells were ringing, the sacristan was ad- 
mitted to the presence of the governor. His Excellency was 
gleeful for, certain that his questions could not be answered, 
he could now dispose of the priest as he chose. 

‘Well, Father,” said the governor, “‘you have had time to 
meditate, but so learned a man needs not to reflect in answer 
to such simple questions. Let us proceed to the business. 


as he knelt for the priest’s 
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My first question is: How deep is the ocean?” 

The sacristan reflected for a moment, then slowly an- 
swered: ‘‘The ocean is as deep as the fall of a stone thrown 
into it.” 

The governor smiled, raised his eyebrows to his attend- 
ants, laughed aloud and exclaimed: “You are right. Listen, 
all of you! The priest has correctly answered my first ques- 
tion, but, my good man, the second is not so easy! How 
much is the governor worth?” 

Again the sacristan seemed to reflect and meditatively 
answered: ““The governor is worth twenty-nine pieces of 
silver.” 

The governor murmured in anger, but the sacristan con- 
tinued: “‘Christ was sold for thirty pieces of silver.” 

The governor was now the one who meditated. Greatly 
annoyed and more serious, he gruffly said: 

‘‘Now, for my third question, one that no one but my 
God and I can answer correctly: What is the governor 
thinking?” 

The sacristan deliberated, then said: 

“The governor is thinking I am the priest. But,’? removing 
his wig and bowing, “I am only the Clown of San Cristébal.”’ 


dtteehe De GROSSES OF THE FARMERS 


M* fields were planted. Large rectangles of freshly tilled 
land lay brown in the sun. Wires were made tight to 
protect the crops from the cattle of the Indians who do not 
always confine their livestock to fences. I saw where the fur- 
rows were curved in the newly plowed ground, as horses 
had been guided to avoid old cedar and fifion stumps left 
after the clearing. On each of these stumps now stood a 
small cross. 

The sun was setting as I approached the camp of my 
workmen. They had only just returned from the fields, for 
by them time is not reckoned by clocks but by the length of 
the shadow. 

I inquired of Anastacio, the foreman, his reason for 
““planting”’ crosses in my fields. 

“That God may protect your crops, patrofia,’ he an- 
swered. ‘“‘And that He may grant that your fields produce 
abundantly.” 

Religion always has its place in the work of the Spanish 
people. 

“You see, seftora,” said the man gravely, “‘in the olden days 
my grandfather used to tell us of the happenings here; and 
why some had success with their crops while others failed. 
Now, there is the story of the crosses. . . .” 

“Tell it to me, Anastacio.” 

We sat by the small wood fire. The man had iiows a 
sheep’s skin over old grass that I might be the more com- 
fortable. 

“Tt was this way,” he continued: “There lived in our com- 
munity of Arroyo Negro an old woman who was peculiar in 
her mind, and because of the strange things she said and her 
queer actions was called a witch. She lived in one small 
room, alone. It was the duty of the community to see that 
she did not want either for food or for wood to keep her 
warm. Everyone took turns in leaving fifton logs and cedar 
sticks on her doorstep. The women saw to it that she had 
such food as she might need. As you know, sefiora, there is 
always a concern among us for the old and the unfit. 

“One day, in the spring of the year this old woman went 


about, as was her custom, whispering in the shadows. There 
was great concern in her voice, so the people passing by 
stopped to listen. The old witch told the men that there was 
a great storm coming. ‘See the white clouds on the Sandia 
mountains,’ she said. ‘It is God’s hand laying a cloth on His 
high altar to receive the pure snow. The heavens will freshen 
the earth. But it will then turn bleak, and the raindrops that 
fall on your fields will turn to hail which will beat down and 
make cold your young plants, compadres!” 

“They all laughed at this witch. They said that she was 
indeed znnocente, for the skies were clear and the country 
flooded with sunshine. 

“Days passed and the villagers watched their crops grow 
bigger and stronger. They had forgotten the first warning 
of the simple-minded old woman. They paid little heed to 
her mutterings and wanderings. Now she insisted that every- 
thing would be lost to them unless they planted little crosses 
in their fields. 

‘**Crosses are prayers to Nuestro Senior asking Him to watch 
over your corn and beans and squash plants. How will you 
have food for your families? How will I have food?’ she 
wailed. ‘Why, even Indians plant prayer-plumes in their 
fields!” 

‘Still other days passed and one night a cold wind came 
down from the mountains. The skies were overcast, the 
peaks of Truchas were white against the gray heavens. 
Some people wondered. Others said that it was time the 
spring rains came,to feed the streams. But, sefiora, the clouds 
parted and the skies opened. ‘The rain came down like many 
knives. The hail came, and beat all growing things to the 
earth. The following morning, the ground looked as though a 
blanket of ice had been laid over it. My grandfather said it 
was a ‘cold shroud for the young plants,—the storm wished 
to hide its own damage.’ 

“Before the sunlight fear and hesitation disappeared. 
The men went silently to their fields. The crops were frozen 
and beaten down to the ground. In all this valley only one 
field had not shared in this ruin. An old couple had listened 
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to the witch and had believed. They had nailed little wooden 
crosses to their fence posts and to the stumps of trees. Their 
fields were green. Their corn and bean plants were re- 
freshed by the moisture and untouched by hail or frost. 

“Silently and greatly humbled those men returned to their 
homes, their faith as real as their sorrow. 


TEBE Ss eee 


N the ancient village of Santa Cruz there is an old saying: 
“The toll of the bell is not for the dead, but to remind 
us that we, too, may die tomorrow.” 

Maria Concepcion told this story to me as we sat under 
the roof of her portal and watched the spring mist drift down 
the mesas. 

Two hundred and thirty-nine years have passed since 
Don Diego de Vargas refounded this little village. It is re- 
corded that the church was built in 1733. But it was of the 
bells of this church that Maria Concepcion told—bells so 
rich not alone in the material of which they were cast, but 
in memories, memories so old, so beautiful. 

“That is the Angelus ringing, Dofia Concepcion.” 

“Ah, si—little one. Those bells tell of the loves of Castilla 
and of the sorrows that all great loves bring. I will tell you 
a story that you may repeat it to your nieces and nephews, 
for perhaps some day they will come here as you have come.” 

Drawing her shawl more tightly around her and rolling 
a cigarette, she began: 

*‘Many years ago, ah, nifia, many more years than I can 
count, preparations were under way for the departure from 
Spain, from Castilla, of three padres and a little band of 
soldiers. It must have been a wonderful sight, for it was a 
brave undertaking. Don Angel, a young nobleman and a 
soldier, a nephew of Father Antonio Moreno who headed 
the missionary padres, was among those selected with other 
brave youths to undertake this perilous journey. Don Angel 
wished to serve his God and his king! Short service he 
thought to have had, for you know, nia, youth feels it can 
conquer the world within a certain time. 

“On his return, Don Angel was to marry the beautiful 
noblewoman, Dofia Teresa. Oh, they say that her beauty 
was the talk of the kingdom. She was like the fragrant flow- 
ers of Castilla. Even heaven would rejoice in this union. 

““The gayety of the farewell gathering, where gifts of gold 
and offerings of value were made to the members of the 
small band of loyal men, had but one sad note, the parting 


of the two lovers. Dofia Teresa’s laugh was her way of — 


weeping to hide her sorrow. A gift from Don Angel gave 
occasion for happy memories. A ring for her slender fingers, 
and a chain and cross of gold he gave to Dofia Teresa as he 
kissed her hand. He waved a farewell to his friends and 
joined his companions. 

“First, they crossed the ocean.. They tell me it was like 
flying in the blue sky. They crossed high mountains where 
unknown animals roamed and where unknown savages 
lived. Slowly and carefully this small band entered this 
country. The priests, desirous of giving to the Indians the 
Christian faith, spoke to them in symbols, instructing and 
converting them. In time Father Moreno started the build- 
ing of a church. The church we now have is not the first one 
built, for that was destroyed when the Indians tired of the 
domination of the Spaniards, whose religion and form of 
government was little understood by them. But this church 
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“Since that time, patrofia, when we plant seed and before 
the day’s work is ended, we erect small crosses. And today 
as the sun disappears behind the Jemez mountains bidding 
us rest, you will find in all your fields, extending their arms 
in blessing over all your crops, not scarecrows but the field 
crosses of the farmers. 
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was built by Father Moreno and his men in 1733 with the 
help of the converted Indians, and it is there in that tower 
that the bells hang which are so rich in memories. You 
know, nifia, Santa Cruz was the second big Catholic Mission 
built, the first was but a few miles north of here at San Juan 
de los Cabelleros. 

‘Time passed and it was necessary for Father Moreno 
to return to Old Spain, to report to his superiors the progress 
he had made in the establishment of churches, the number 
of converts to the Christian religion and,—important too,— 
he must of necessity raise funds for further work in this New 
Spain, for the erection of churches to house his increasing 
flock. Don Angel, having proved his ability as a soldier, 
his loyalty as a Spanish subject, was to accompany his uncle. 
Preparations were again under way. This time, for a return 
journey. Don Angel, sleepless with anticipation and restless 
under delays, wrote Dofia Teresa that he was returning to 
claim her love. 

‘But a fierce surprise from the Indians caused a long 
delay. At dawn, as the light made objects distinguishable, 
loud yells and shrill cries rent the air. The sound of war 
drums mingled with the war song of the Indian high priest. 
Arrows shot in every direction, with a thud each time they 
hit a body. Father Moreno entered the conflict, cross in 
hand. The young warriors of his band had a hand-to-hand 
encounter with the Indians whose yells grew louder and more 
fierce. The sound was as that of coyotes howling after a kill. 
A loyal Indian runner was sent to San Juan for reenforce- 
ments. Meanwhile the struggle was terrific. Father Moreno 
then became the target, though the arrows did not seem to 
reach him, and as young Don Angel rushed to the aid of his 
uncle, an arrow whirled by the padre, and with a thud it 
struck. Don Angel staggered forward and back and fell to 
the ground, the arrow deep in his side. Father Moreno ran 
and knelt to give absolution to the brave youth whose last 
words he caught: 

“Uncle, tell Teresa that my love was as great as my 
sacrifice !’ 


““COLDIERS came from San Juan and they assisted in 

quieting the Indians. Since that time the Indians are 
our best neighbors. And why not? This ground was watered 
with the blood of martyrs and Indian braves and by tears 
of heaven which we call rain, This hallowed ground is also 
the resting place of the brave Castilian, Don Angel. 

“In Spain, little was known of the struggle of this band of 
brave priests and soldiers. Dofia Teresa received a letter 
from him to whom she was promised, by every boat—save 
the last. Worry entered her breast for the safety of Don 
Angel, but a worry which she kept in her heart; for if he 
was brave she, too, must show courage. 

‘Living in a real palacio with people to love and wait on 
her, with beauty and gayety surrounding and protecting 
her, she awaited the coming of her (Continued on page 45) 


UPRISINGS ON THE FARMS 


BY PAUL S. TAYLOR AND CLARK KERR 


a place in the sun. From New Jersey to California its 
shrill and insistent cries are rising to a pitch that will 
be heard. Strikes and picketing, which we had assumed to be 
a distinctive accompaniment of industry, are spreading to 
the countryside. Only last July, pickets battled with police 
and firemen on truck farms in southern New Jersey, and 
vigilante farmers banished the leader of the strike. In south- 
ern Ohio the weeders of “‘the world’s largest onion patch” 
—‘mostly barefoot, illiterate farm hands imported from 
the Kentucky hills’—demanded 35 cents an hour and an 
8-hour day; their pickets matched “knives and slingshots” 
against clubs and a threatening machine gun of the deputies, 
and guarded their leader, bruised and beaten by strike- 
breakers, from the fury of a lynch mob. The Sheep Shearers’ 
Union (AFofL) reached down into west Texas to include 
Mexican shearers, and the shearers of New Mexico went on 
strike. On the Pacific Coast more than forty rural strikes 
have occurred since December 1932; sometimes two and three 
have been in progress simultaneously. In July in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, ‘“‘the largest peach and apricot 
ranch in the world,” remembering the previous year’s strike 
and warned by “grapevine” of a repetition of 1933, was 
reported to be rushing toward completion a “‘moat’’ three 
feet deep and four feet wide, behind which hand-picked 
employes were to be admitted through guarded entrances. 
Grape pickers struck in July, and white (AFofL) packers 
and Filipino laborers harvesting lettuce in the Salinas Val- 
ley struck in August. In September, 200 “vigilantes . . . 
riddled a Filipino labor camp with bullets and set it afire.”’ 
Evidently, the generalized picture of the farm laborer 
rising rapidly through tenancy to ownership, is no longer 
valid. What then has laid the background for the explosions 
which we are now witnessing? Is it the communists, who 
are active in many parts of the United States among the 
rural population? Frequently they are the organizers of dis- 
sension, but they did not make the setting. For forty years 
we have been building, and are continuing to build, dams 
at high cost to bring more lands under irrigation. Today 
we know that this “‘creation” of land has often been uneco- 
nomic for the public and for the farmer, and we are just 
beginning to discern that, particularly in the Southwest and 
West, it has entailed the establishment in our midst of a 
numerous and racially alien proletariat. The problems of 
this group—largely Mexican and Oriental, but including 
southern poor whites and Negroes—are now pressing dra- 
matically and insistently upon our attention. The delicate 
issues of race segregation in residence, school, and even work 
are being overshadowed by the more conspicuous, wide- 
spread, bitter, and almost continuous labor conflict. Truck 
crops—onions, lettuce, cantaloupes, fruit—all of them fa- 
vored by post-war shifts in the national diet, 
require large numbers of laborers. The demand is 
generally seasonal, women and children fre- 
quently work, workers are usually migratory 
and practically propertyless. The rise of intensive 
agriculture has given us, almost unnoticed, a 
rural proletariat. And is it a matter for surprise 
that proletarians strike? 
Uprisings of agricultural laborers in the. 


Te agricultural proletariat of America is struggling for 


United States are not without precedent. Twenty years ago 
the Wheatland hop-pickers rioted in California; the gov- 
ernment investigated, and the State Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing was established. During the War 
strikes broke out in the citrus belt, some of them, like the 
Wheatland strike, led by the IWW. In the Middle-West 
the ‘‘wobblies” established themselves among the migratory 
harvest hands of the wheat belt before the War. But shortly 
thereafter their influence among rural workers declined, 
then practically ceased. Increasing use of the combine har- 
vester sharply reduced the demand of grain for migratory 
harvest laborers, and contributed to the decline. 

On the Pacific Coast the expanding labor demands of 
intensive agriculture were met increasingly by immigrants 
from Mexico and the Orient. Migratory families of Mexi- 
cans, and mobile gangs of youthful Filipinos came to out- 
number the “‘whites” in the principal valleys of California 
and Arizona, and Japanese and Hindustani tenants became 
predominant as truck growers in certain areas. Faced by 
this situation, white American laborers sought first to stop 
the influx of aliens. Then, when depression began to pinch, 
they turned to violence—threatening, shooting, and bomb- 
ing Filipinos, and sending employers anonymous warnings 
under the sign of the death’s head: ‘‘Work no Filipinos or 
we'll destroy your crop and you too.” In May 1934 a white 
packing-shed worker in Imperial Valley protested: “‘It 
doesn’t matter to me if any member of the dark race is 
American-born or otherwise. This is a white man’s country 
and a white man is entitled to live first.”” Antelope Valley, 
northeast of Los Angeles, resists introduction of Mexican 
pear pickers with mob violence and takes pride in remaining 
the last ‘‘white man’s valley” of the region. 


Bur in the meantime, incipient labor organization was 
springing up among the Mexicans. In view of the wide- 
spread belief that communists make all the trouble, it is 
well to recall that as early as 1928 Mexicans organized a 
union in Imperial Valley, California. They were promptly 
repressed by vigorous action of growers and local officials, 
who raised the then unfounded cry of “‘reds” and refused 
to negotiate. In the same year a union of Mexican sugar- 
beet workers sprang up in Colorado, and endured for a 
couple of seasons. By 1933 white Americans in California, 
increasingly pushed down into itinerant rural employment, 
were uniting with Mexicans and Negroes to direct their at- 
tack against employers; and within a year they were coop- 
erating with organized Filipinos. By mid-1934, in addition 
to the communist-led Cannery and Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, there existed some forty unions of agricultural 
workers in the United States affiliated with the AFofL. 
The setting for labor agitation then plainly exists: distress, 


Bullets and tear gas are strange implements for the farm. Re- 
curring disturbances among agricultural workers, particularly 
those of the Southwest and West, are suppressed with vio- 
lence. Communities clear their lands of agitators, but few 
have begun to dig below the surface to the roots of unres 
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a proletariat showing restlessness, incipient organization, 
and frequently a racial cleavage added to the traditional 
separation of employer and employe. And the communists, 
more than the conservative trade unionists, have sought to 
capitalize the situation by furnishing organizers, strategy, 
tactics and wide-spread contacts in order to win the alle- 
giance of large masses of rural workers to their leadership. 
The communists plan, and the attempts to work out their 
plans can be seen in the truck gardens of New Jersey, on the 
fruit ranches of California, the drought-stricken farms of 
North Dakota, and the cotton plantations of Mississippi. 
Their aims are not essentially secret; even their tactics soon 
become public. The basic features of their plans may be read 
by any who take the trouble to 
inspect their “‘literature”; they 
need not be repeated here. Even- 
tually, of course, they hope to 


The man (above.) A typical Mexican farm-laborer. 
How he lives in Imperial Valley. Left, the worst. 
Right, the best—built and owned by the growers 
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establish Communism; immediately they seek to build 
unions of rural workers who from experience will have 
confidence in communist leaders. Under the title, 
The Farmers Are Getting Ready for Revolutionary 
Struggles, a communist writer declares hopefully: 
‘“Comrades, there are hundreds of thousands of agri- 
cultural workers all over the country who could easily 
be reached by us.” Rural organizations are to coordi- 
nate their activities with urban labor. With the general 
strike impending last fall, apricot pickers left an or- 
chard near Hayward as a gesture of sympathy for 
the longshoremen of San Francisco Bay. 

The organization of rural workers proceeds princi- 
pally in two quarters: among the share-tenants, 
largely Negro, of the Old South, and among the 
“stoop” laborers—largely alien, but including 
‘‘whites” and Negroes—who tend the fruit, truck, and 
cotton crops of the Southwest and Farwest. 

The plight of the share-cropper of the Old South 
has been long familiar: the expansion of cotton cul- 
ture westward to lands where lower costs prevail, the 
competition of Middle-Western lands released from 
feed production by the tractor, the absence of an out- 
let through migration such as relieved the lot of the 
New England farmers after the Civil War. And now 
depression augments distress. To quote Dr. Calvin B. 
Hoover: 


During the past four or five years, the number of former 
tenant farmers who are without means of livelihood has 
been steadily increasing . . . these families formerly were 
able to obtain a crop to tend but are now unable to do so. 
Many of them are living in tumble-down tenant houses 
and tobacco barns and any sort of shack which they can find. 
Their standard of living is appalling and is even much below the 
customary low standard of living of tenant farmers who are en- 
gaged in production. The rehabilitation of these “squatter” fami- 
lies is demanded by every consideration of national responsibility. 


The cotton-limitation program designed to resuscitate 
agriculture has as a necessary effect a reduction in the num- 
ber of people employed in producing cotton, and a clear 
tendency to weigh more heavily on the tenant than on the 
owner. And were this not enough, there impends the cotton- 
picking machine, which, if and when it arrives, will pull 
another main prop from under the southern economic 
structure by eliminating dependence on huge local labor 
supplies. The Mississippi Delta 
Experiment Station has stated 
that it: 
expects commercial production of 
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Migratory workers in Imperial Valley 
camp as they follow the crops. Their an- 
nual average income is less than $400 


successful mechanical cotton pickers 
within the near future, followed by 
the use of much less hand labor in 
production as well as harvesting. 
Two or three cotton pickers are rap- 
idly approaching practical, mechan- 
ical, usable perfection (Bulletin 298, 
June 1932.) 


In October 1934, the official in 
charge of the Delta Station is re- 
ported to have said to the in- 
ventors of a mechanical picker: 


Your machine should be placed on 
the market without delay... . 
There is no question but that it 
works and works well. The fact that 
you picked five bales in less than a day in cotton ranging from 
36 to 72 inches tall is enough to convince the most skeptical. 


A momentous event if true. Yet coolly, with bare mention 
of the portentous problems which it raises, and with specific 
disavowal of any responsibility on the part of the “‘American 
farm,” the authors of the bulletin declared what, under 
present conditions, may be true for those who will remain on 
the farm: 


Reduction of the farm-labor population 30 to 50 percentis essential 
to “decent”’ living standards on the farm . . . true enough, up-to- 
date farm equipment reduces the man-power necessary. So does 
all modern machinery. But Americans will not go backward. It 
is not up to American farms to absorb, even at pauper wages, 
either the labor released from modernized industry or non-essential 
farm labor replaced by the economical use of adapted farm machines. 
American genius must find other fields for replaced labor both 
from modernized farms and industry if peasantry is to be avoided. 


Among the victims of this situation, particularly the 
Negroes, organization work has started. A Communist 
states that: 


A highly important feature of our farm work is the definite 
organization of 7000 to 8000 Negro farmers into the Share Crop- 
pers’ Union of the South, under the leadership of the party... . 
The party must begin to carry on agitation on the question of the 
seizure of the land by the share croppers. The result will be the 
recruiting of great sections of the toiling agrarian sections of the 
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South, especially Negro share croppers, into the revolutionary 
struggles (The Communist, June 1934, p. 577.) 


The effects of this program have not yet come to the surface, 
but the editor of the Jackson, Miss., Daily News advised 
his readers on June 1: 


Listen, folks! The Negroes of Mississippi cannot be converted 
to Socialism or Communism, but dangerous agitators are moving 
about among them, and the situation is such that the best thought 
of both races should be concentrated on the subject. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of our Negroes are law-abiding, but they need sane 
leadership. 


|" is in the other principal theater of left-wing activity, 
particularly in California, that the organization of rural 
laborers has reached major proportions. In late 1932 a 
strike occurred among the orchard pruners of Vacaville, and 
the spring of 1933 ushered in a whole series of strikes which 
affected most of the important harvests of California. They 
began in the pea harvest in the Santa Clara Valley and in 
the berry crops near El Monte, east of Los Angeles, contin- 
ued in the sugar beet, apricot, peach, lettuce, and grape 
harvests and reached a climax in the cotton harvest. In 
that strike the area of intensive activity blanketed Kern, 
Kings, and Tulare Counties, the major cotton-producing 
counties of the state, directly involved about ten thousand 
pickers, and lasted more than three 
weeks. 

The strike of the San Joaquin 
Valley cotton pickers in October 
1933 stirred emotions in rural 
California as never before, and 
succeeding strikes in Imperial and 
other valleys have but intensified 
them. As the fault of the earth ex- 
poses the strata which reveal its 
structure, so these agricultural 
labor disturbances have thrown 
into bold relief the alignments of 
groups—growers, Communists 
and strikers, and officials—their 
opinions, and behavior under 
stress. Let us sketch each briefly, 
necessarily somewhat inadequately, 
with the highlights which reveal 
the clash. 
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Many are in financial distress, prices 
have been low, they face loss of their 
farms; improving prices mean but a chance to recoup some 
of their losses. The harvest upon which all depends is rudely 
interrupted by the strike. Said a grower in jail, charged with 
murder of cotton strikers at Pixley, “‘Every dime I have in 
the world is in that crop!’ Another added: “They were 
picking until the strike pickets came; since 2:30 Friday 
afternoon, not a bale has been picked!’ One day the 
strikers invaded a field, trespassed. Armed growers guarded 
the trespassers until the deputies could arrest them and 
take them to town. The caravan of pickets returned to 
town, the armed growers followed. A communist leader 
delivered a flaming speech, the growers closed in as the 
strikers started for their hall. A scuffle, and the growers’ 
guns roared, leaving two dead, and several wounded strik- 
ers. For those interested in the factors underlying social 
conflict, and in possible solutions, dispute over personal 
guilt, or which party made the first aggressive gesture at the 
scene of the clash, is as futile as to discuss which child hit 
the other first, or, after a war has started, which country 
made the first warlike move. 

The farmers often furnish shelter, rent-free, to pickers. But 
when these would not pick, they were evicted; they should 
not accept the farmer’s hospitality if they would not do his 
work. But the growers had not foreseen that the evicted 
strikers would concentrate at Corcoran, build a fence about 
their camp, station guards and Keep Out signs, hold strike 
meetings inside, and start their caravans of pickets at the 
gate. 

The growers near Woodville appeared at a strikers’ 
meeting, and after a scuffle, read: 


THE GROWERS 


Notice to the public at large: We the undersigned agricultural 
producers and business men... do hereby . . . declare our- 


selves to be in a frame of mind to protect ourselves from present . 


strike agitators and strikers . . . with intention to [legally] dis- 
burse [sic] all strike agitators and strikers from our locality. Our 
motto: strikers work peacefully or leave the state of California. 


In Tulare the resentment of growers against merchants who 
extended aid to strikers provoked the advertisement: 


Notice! To the citizens of Tulare. We the farmers of your com- 
munity, whom you depend upon for support, feel that you have 
nursed too long the Viper that is at our door. These Communist 
Agitators must be driven from town by you, and your harboring 
them further will prove to us your non-cooperation with us, and 
make it necessary for us to give our support and trade to another 
town that will support and cooperate with us. Farmers’ Protective 
Association, 


Largely they were Mexicans, but with them 

were many Negroes and poor whites from 
the South, migratory, living on wages reduced heavily by 
depression. A few were former cotton growers “‘gone broke.” 
General Glassford in Imperial Valley has described this 
type of (Mexican) worker: 


THE STRIKERS 


The standard of living of Mexican field workers, at the present 
time, is based upon an average annual income of less than $400. 
With intermittent periods of employment, and the necessity for 
automobile transportation to seek work at the widely scattered 
ranches, very few Mexican families of agricultural workers are 
able to maintain a decent existence. Although it is boasted that 
melon pickers are able to earn $5 or more a day (occasionally as 
much as $12,) the number of days when such earnings are possi- 
ble are comparatively few, and melon pickers represent a small 
percentage of the field workers employed throughout the year. 
On one ranch where melon pickers were employed during a 
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period of 15 days, I found that their average daily earnings 
amounted to less than $1.50 a day. It may be true that alien 
Mexicans receive higher wages and live better in Imperial Valley 
than they do in their own country, but this cannot constitute an 
excuse for countenancing poverty and squalor in the United 
States. 


This is the kind of people whose lowly standard of living 
evoked from growers the statements: ‘“‘Picking cotton, that’s 
their lot.” ‘““They come from nowhere, they go nowhere. 
They do the country no good. It don’t make any difference 
whether you pay them 15 or 35 cents an hour. Their women 
wear shoes only when someone will see them. They buy 
Buicks and don’t know how to spend their money intelli- 
gently. They’re stupid.”? And an official farmers’ represent- 
ative declared: “‘I do not object to the laboring man having 
conveniences, but I do object to the state stepping in and 
demanding that the employer, who has no responsibility 
for the laborer, provide them with conveniences and facili- 
ties which they do not want.” Eastern readers will recognize 
the parallel story of the European immigrants who didn’t 
want bathtubs, “preferring” to use them as coal-bins. But 
the strikers’ own view of their standard of living appears 
from their declaration that they “‘would as soon be shot as 
starve to death working.” 

With the strike three-weeks old and strike-breakers still 
at work, they invaded the Guiberson ranch, beat the pick- 
ers, and cut their sacks and auto casings. Upon another 
occasion they clubbed growers with grape stakes in a general 
mélée. But most of the laborers neither understand nor pro- 
fess to favor communism, and do not even pay dues to the 
union whose leaders they follow on strike. 


Their position is difficult. Many try to 
enforce the laws equitably, and go to great 
lengths to curb “‘hot-heads” on both sides. For example, 
according to an editorial in the Merced Sun-Star entitled 
Blood on the Lettuce, Sheriff White: 


THE OFFICIALS 


steadfastly refused the demands of extremists who wanted him to 
recruit and arm great bands of special officers, men who, however 
sincere, would have to be those completely untrained in the work 
of law enforcement. Thus he refused to create in Merced county 
exactly such a situation as later brought “‘blood on the cotton.” 
. . . The violence of Pixley did more to advance revolutionary 
thought in America in five minutes than all the “‘agitators’” in the 
state could accomplish, unaided by such terrorism, in five years. 


But even this sheriff was forced by the farmers in late July 
to purchase sub-machine guns, extra pistols and tear-gas 
guns to arm the “minute-men” for the emergency which 
they expected. 


Under instructions to “‘keep the highways open and take 
no side” the State Highway Patrol officers in the same 
county did their work: 


without prejudice, without favor as to race, creed or economic 
position. The non-English-speaking laborer in a 1920 Ford laden 
with work-worn kids had the same consideration as did the driver 
of a V-12 car. . . . To the result that the criticism—just or un- 
just—which some patrol officers have brought down on them 
during the recent Imperial Valley disturbance, and in other 
sections, was completely absent here. 


But naturally the officers are under heavier pressure 
from the side of the growers than from the side of the labor- 
ers, most of whom are aliens, or migratories without vote 
in the community. One deputy bluntly acknowledged the 
pressure, saying: (Continued on page 44) 
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One of the outstanding decorations executed under 
the Public Works of Art Project is just being com- 
pleted. This is in the courtroom of the Taos County 
Court House, at Taos, New Mexico. There are twelve 
frescoes, panels differing in width but all seven feet 
‘in height, the work of four well-known artists of the 
region: Victor Higgins, Emil Bisttram, Bert G. Phil- 
lips and Ward Lockwood. Above the judge’s bench 
is the panel, Moses the Lawgiver. The other panels 
deal with phases of the law, each artist having been 
allowed his choice of subject under that heading. 
The paintings seem an integral part of the architec- 
tural scheme of the new adobe court house, built 
in Spanish-Colonial style. Strong in composition, 
vivid in color, they are like the Mexican frescoes 


By Victor Higgins 


-«TRAN GRESSION -* 


By Emil Bisttram 
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IT’S end is not only a condition, it is a place; a 

nice quiet place in which to marshal one’s re- 

serve forces after an exhausting and losing fight 
ending in financial ruin. A place safe from voracious land- 
lords and hungry bill-collectors. The kind of a place that I 
suspect a hundred thousand other persons have been search- 
ing for ever since that clap of revolutionary thunder in the 
autumn of 1929. 

Today, five years later, I find it almost impossible to 
materialize even the general pattern of my existence pre- 
vious to that fatal year. In 1928, I was still an adored, gay, 
carefree child. In May 1929 I was a woman, a widow. In 
November of that same year, I sat down on the landslide 
and skidded and whirled dizzily downward, until in 1932, I 
landed with a loud crash as the last rock whizzed by and 
the earth, under me, groaned and creaked as it settled itself 
for another Van Winklian slumber, leaving me only my 
hands and my wits with which to fight the desolation of 
insecurity. 

I looked about and found myself in a strange valley, 
below sea level. Death Valley, perhaps, I said to myself as 
I surveyed the barren waste. ‘But there might be a pack 
train!” I scanned the horizon. ‘‘No! No safe, easy way out.” 
A bit bewildered I stood up, brushed the dust from my 
bruised knees and started walking. I was looking for a guide 
post. 

Miles were traversed and adventures exciting and many 
were met on my quest for food and habitation. Sometimes 
the Appetite became insulting, sceptical and moody, re- 
minding me hotly of an agreement we had made when I 
was quite young. He to be constant so long as I was a good 
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provider. I would argue that pros- 
perity was just around the corner. It 
F N D was a fact not to be doubted; the 
politicians, the bankers and _ the 
clergy said so. It might be the very 
next corner. The Appetite would retort that there are a 
great number of corners in the world. That it was barely 
possible Old Lady Prosperity had snagged her skirts in an 
East African jungle and that if I didn’t keep up my end of 
the bargain he would desert me and leave me to go my 
foolish way, and die. 

At last, one day, I came to rest in the city of my child- 
hood. My wanderings were over. I had a neat little job 
tucked away in my brief case. Tomorrow I was to go to work 
in a public relief office as a case aide, for which service I 
should be paid the princely salary of $85 a month, a sum 
that a few years ago would have been totally inadequate as 
a personal allowance. 

As I was wafted down the street on the arm of fortune, the 
horrible thought assailed me that I had no money and 
nowhere to live for the following two weeks, until I should 
be paid. I bethought myself of a students’ club to which I 
had once belonged; the membership of which I had allowed 
to lapse, years ago. According to the rules of that time, I 
knew myself to be disqualified for membership or any of its 
privileges. There was no alternative. I presented myself and 
good fortune did not forsake me at the door. There stood an 
old friend and a true one. I was admitted with the ceremony 
due to the prodigal son. Pleasant acquaintances were re- 
newed and life was pleasant. 


ee. weeks on Pegasus’ back and I was confronting an 
unsurmountable wall not even a winged horse could 
hurdle. Very pleasant, indeed. Food? Delicious. Service? 
Excellent. But . . . the princely salary! How often I have 
wished it made of rubber. I was now walking twenty-six 
blocks a day to save car-fare; surreptitiously washing my 
own clothes, constantly paralyzed lest I be discovered. 
Even so, it was just another budget that could not be 
balanced. The radio crooner advised putting out the light 
and going to bed, but I always awakened in the morning. I 
was beginning to hope that I wouldn’t. There, every morn- 
ing, hanging over the foot of my comfortable bed, was that 
terrible grinning reality. 

It finally built up such a bundle of images that I decided 
not to go to bed again until I had solved my dilemma. I went 
walking; not in the direction of stately mansions, but I 
turned my face westward to the boundaried blocks com- 
prising the district in which I was to seek out distress, 
alleviate suffering and represent, in that little square, the 
human interest of the hundreds of men and women who 
were earning and contributing to make such distribution 
possible. One edge of this hollow square is bounded by the 
dark muddled river. There it curves and flows as muddled 
and gray as the human life that clings, like barnacles, to its | 
ragged sides. A place of silent factories made more desolate 
by their missile-pierced windows. A language to one who can 
read. A language of a people in despair. When you live 
down near the earth, you hear it often and feel its vibrations, 
low and menacing. 

Back from the river stretched the dirty, tired streets; tired 
of looking up the alleys filled with rotting garbage and 
scurrying, bold rats. The home of the foreign-born; they 
lived here in rear shanties, over stores, in garages, in cellars, 
in attics and as I walked I thought: 
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Earth people, drear people, sad people 

Living down below. 

Scurrying, hurrying mad people 

With sword-edged pebbles in their shoes. 
And just then I espied in an old frame house, a little base- 
ment flat with deep set casement windows. In front, was a 
tiny garden plot, quaintly fenced, with a tree of heaven 
growing squarely in the middle, and a border of gaily 
colored zinnias, set like soldiers, guarding the squat windows. 
I hurried to investigate. 

Low ceiled and intimate; the partitions between the three 
main rooms were made of packing boxes. Still discernible 
under the paint the name of the leading department store, 
and beneath that, weird, striding fashion figures. The place 
had the appearance of a weather-beaten freighter in a 
storm. All of the upright timbers were at a perilous slant 
giving a sense of activity and motion. 

The place belonged, I learned quickly, to a German 
laborer in a nearby tannery, who owned and lived in the 
adjacent building. He had a wife, a domestic in a prominent 
family, and a little son, James. There was, also, a roomer; a 
sausage maker for a packing company. 

But I must wait until the landlord returned from his 
labor. I decided to take no chance of losing the place as I 
understood that it rented for eight dollars a month and, in 
_ spite of the rather bizarre color effect of blue and ochre, 
brush-stippled with green, I felt that a nice, gentle spirit 
dwelt here; a kind, ancient genie, sympathetic and tolerant. 
I walked out to the garden gate to orient myself, and came 
upon an old peasant woman with a shawl about her stooped 
shoulders; she was crying softly to herself. In answer to my 
inquiry she lifted her withered, brown face, and said, point- 
ing to the flaming row of zinnias: ““There was a white 
flower there. I’ve watched it grow and bud and I’ve watered 
it every day, waitin’ for it to bloom, so’s I could take it to my 
man’s grave, and today the 
kids climbed in and stoled | |. an incredulous people 
it.’ She was my neighbor. came to call, making no apol- 
She welcomed me and told ogies for their curiosity.” 
me, simply, of her happy 
life with her man. He was a 
good man. He had worked 
in a nearby mill all of his 
life; and then, one day, when 
he was old, dropped dead at 
his accustomed place at the 
machine he had tended for 
so many years. They had 
lived in this house for nearly 
forty years. Then, they lived 
on the second floor, but now 
she had moved to the third 
floor because the noise bothered her. Pointing to the tree of 
heaven with its long, delicately cut leaves bending over the 
zinnias, she said proudly, “I planted that there tree, close 
to twenty years ago.” 

The landlord returned from his work. He removed his 
cap from his shaven head as he said in a slow hesitating 
voice, ‘‘Oh, yes, Miss; I understand, Miss, but you don’t 
mean that you yourself will live here? But there is no bat 
room; I tink you haf never lived where you haf to burn a 
stove, maybe? You know, it is not de same as... .” I in- 
terrupted to assure him that I was delighted; just what I 
wanted, and now if he would give me permission to paint 
it. . . . I had said the wrong thing. He was astonished and 
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then hurt. Didn’t I like it? His wife had selected those colors 
because they were “‘gay and bright and would make the flat 
rent quick.” He had spent weeks cleaning and painting and 
it had cost him “plenty money.” But, “Do as you like” and I 
went my way, not only with the promise of a roof, but a 
month’s concession in my pocket. 

I returned to the club to thank them for their hospitality 
and to say that I was leaving. Three bags, the amount of my 
luggage, I packed with my badly worn clothing, ready to 
leave the following evening. At noon the next day I left the 
office and went to a nearby drayage place. I found a second- 
hand studio couch, guaranteed uninhabited, for which I 
paid four dollars, and a chair for twenty-five cents. Yes, they 
would deliver free of charge. And so began the furnishing of 
the place that has become known in the neighborhood as 
Wit’s End and, in my heart, as the beginning of contentment. 


HIRTY dollars was the budget for furnishings; these were 

collected day by day on walking expeditions to and from 
work. Drayage, second-hand places and storage houses were 
my markets. As the pitiful looking pieces were delivered, one 
by one, I was aware of a growing look of distrust and dis- 
appointment on the face of my landlord. He came in once, 
after a delivery had just been made, and sadly shook his 
head, ‘“‘Where was my bed?” I pointed to the couch which I 
had found most comfortable. He did not understand. “I 
know, but where is your bed? What you sleep in?” Alas, 
there was not, and never to be, a highly varnished golden 
oak bedstead and I am still held in broad sympathy by my 
landlord. 

As the renovation of the interior progressed there was new 
impetus given to back door chatter. It was learned that the 
walls were ‘‘all painted 
some color what ain’t 
white; ain’t even a real 
color. Real light too and 
will be gettin’ dirty 
awful fast. And you 
ain’t never heared any- 
thing like it; why she’s 
a-paintin’ the doors and 
winders and everything 
all the same and I hear 
she’s a-goin’ to paint the 
floors black. It’s crazy, 
that’s what it is, crazy.” 

At last, the carpenter, 
feeling more sure than 
anyone else that I was 
crazy, picked up _ his 
tools and went his way 
leaving me a cabinet 
Serrine-eable! under which hinged top rested the lowly 
kitchen-sink with, all of its leaden pipes and rusty fixtures 
hidden quite from view; and a pantry transformed into a 
kitchen with appointments. In the little square window, 
which was now in the dining-room, shelves were fitted and 
homeless porcelain cats, small pots of ivy and other colorful 
whatnots, collected from here and there for a nickel apiece 
were arranged in pleasing pattern, silhouetted against the 
screen and the sweet clover that grew tall and fragrant, just 
outside. The walnut tables, with their delicately turned legs 
and rounded drop leaves, were sanded, waxed, rubbed, and 
sanded, waxed, rubbed again until they had a patina that 
rivalled that of the newest French-Antiques-for-Americans, 
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Yards and yards of inexpensive materials, striped and 
flowered and plain, transformed well-worn chairs, hassocks 
and doorways into bright, inviting spots of yellow, brown, 
rust and blue, colors that were repeated again in the scat- 
tered rag rugs laid upon the black, waxed surface of the 
floors. It was not long before the sharp blue casement cur- 
tains of cotton suiting, resplendent with white ball fringe 
were hanging in neat folds over tightly stretched glass 
curtains of white voile, and an incredulous people came to 
call making no apologies for their curiosity. 


HE landlady, on her inspection tour, appraisingly asked, 

“Why Misses, how you know to make de curtains like dis 
here? Why dese are like the schwell peebles haf in der 
houses.”’ Then looking at me inquisitively, she ventured, 
“You haf seen dem hanking in der vindows ven you walk py 
on de stre-its, maybe?” 

The place was beginning to take on color, locale. 

One day, soon after the grand opening, I had just come in 
from gluing the wooden letters w-I-T-’s E-N-D to the right of 
my porthole door, when I heard a knock. I answered it, 
prepared, I thought, for anything; but not so. There before 
me stood, expectantly, a slight person of unmistakable 
cosmopolitan bearing; withal looking a bit like a worried 
madonna. Her dark hair, parted in the middle, was drawn 
tightly down, framing her lovely oval face as in a mirror. 
Her blue eyes were dancing, as she looked into mine. Before 
I had caught my breath, she said with an impish laugh, “I 
hope you’ll pardon the intrusion, but it is just too good. 
The name, Wit’s End. You know, I live on the floor above 
and I walked by just now and read your sign.’? And she 
laughed again. ‘‘Why I’ve been at my wit’s end so long, but 
I never thought of living there too; how perfectly fitting! It 
makes me feel quite silly and gay.’ And then as though it 
were quite inconsequential, she added, “I am Eleanor 
Wilhelm; I live here with my husband Karl and our three 
little boys.” ~ 

I invited her in and brewed a cup of tea of no particular 
brand. She chatted merrily on: ‘Oh, yes, we climbed the 
fabulous bean stalk with the crowd, in ’29, and then the big 
giant, Depression, came along and snapped us right off. 
Now we are here and spend our time counting the lumps of 
coal and the morsels of food, wondering if we can live until 
the county brings us the next month’s supply. It’s quite a 
game; something like chess, you know. The kings, the queens 
and the castles all gone and we’re the riderless horses with 
the long necks.” I poured another cup of tea and put 
another log on the fire. ‘‘So much has happened,” she con- 
tinued, “that I’ve almost forgotten that I ever played to a 
full house on Broadway.” . . . Her words were like fine 
electric shocks; what a story for the morning newspaper . . 
““A Broadway Favorite Marooned In the Back Wash onthe 
River Front!’ . . . Her voice of arresting beauty flowed on, 
“Or that my husband ever knew anything except how to 
wash the baby’s diapers. It’s stimulating, isn’t it, to think 
that it took years at the universities of Berlin and Leland- 
Stanford and a half dozen more as a prisoner of war in 
Siberia, to fit him for that! We chortled together. A 
pungent whiff of something burning assailed us. She dropped 
her cup, “Oh, dear! The baby’s milk; smell it! And it is all I 
have until tomorrow.” She flew out of the door, calling 
back, ‘Goodbye. . . . Goodbye, I just can’t believe it. 
Three floors in an old gray house in the slums and Wit’s 
End for all of us.” 

I closed the door behind her thoughtfully and sat down 
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and looked about me. “‘Wit’s End for all of us!’ I picked up 
my empty tea cup and turned it aimlessly in my hand as my 
thought went stalking the shadows of the past. Half ma- 
terializing before my senses, a gay panorama of faces, forms, 
faint fragrances and dim half-heard sounds; a silent host 
passing in review. The high-walled garden that I knew as a 
child and the wooden bench under the tall over-hanging 
rose bushes that grew in a semicircle. There was Katharine, 
my beloved childhood friend; Katharine who was prexy’s 
daughter and lived next door. It was she who shared the 
enchanted garden that grew between our two big houses 
that sought seclusion behind the same high wall. And, just 
as we shared the garden, so did we share each other’s every 
thought. Then like Alice in Wonderland, the picture grew 
and grew. .. . Now we were growing up and going to 
school, now vacationing, going to house parties and breaking 
into our first theatrical adventures. Travel . . . now explor- 
ing on horseback the Highlands of Scotland ... now 
skiing in the Pyrenees. At home again, married, but still 
near to each other in correspondence and the frequent in- 
terchange of visits between the Army post and the city. 
The room was growing cold for like Alice I had eaten 
from the wrong side of the mushroom and had come ab- 
ruptly to the end of the brightly illuminated chapter of my 
life, to the scene of the disaster that took my husband from 
me. This irreparable loss was followed in quick succession by 
the tragic death of Katharine. I looked into my cup which 
was still resting on the palm of my hand. The tea leaves had 
turned to ashes. I felt the surge of the old sickness from which 
I am recuperating, the transitional sickness, a sickness 
degrees worse than home-sickness, or sea-sickness, or any of 
those simple, polite maladies. Transitional sickness comes 
from having one’s well-planted roots disturbed, dug up, 
broken off and hauled away somewhere by an amateur 
gardener, to be set down in the broiling sun and transplanted 
at high noon in barren ground, without even the rite of 
puddling. The most painful part of this disease comes in the 
still, dark period when the roots are all alone, with every cell 
in their long attenuated fingers crying aloud for their ac- 
customed place in the soil. Paradoxically, this is, also, the 
period of greatest growth. Every molecule is bursting with 
confined energy seeking release from prison; answering the 
eternal urge for self-preservation. After the growing pains, 
however, comes new growth, new flowers and new fruit. 
And . . . if you’re one of “‘God’s Chillun,” you grow wings. 


INTER came down the companionway, and want 

marched up and down the streets, hissing and snarling. 
For eight long hours every day, I stalked it into the homes of 
the unemployed. Life for me was beginning all over. Here 
was a world at first new and a bit terrifying, but it did not 
long remain an abstract thing. Mrs. Koskowski, who lived 
just around the corner and back of the butcher shop with 
her new twins, seven other children and a threatening 
husband just released from a state institution for the insane, 
presented problems that must be intelligently met. Food, 
clothing and shelter were the least of the needs of this large 
family. Francis, now seven years of age, had never talked 
and was having more and more frequent epileptic seizures; 
while Stephanie, the next oldest child, was in the Children’s 
Hospital encased in a large plaster cast, being treated for a 
tuberculous spine. And yet, brave Mrs. Koskowski lived on, 
finding time to bargain with the butcher for all the goose and 
duck feathers which accumulated day by day in his poultry 
room. These with the help of her girl-children were made up 
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into pillows and thin feather mattresses. Some of the finest 
were of down and these were kept to be the dowry of her 
eldest daughter. 

Up the street on the other side was Mrs. Horowitz, who 
had been deserted by her husband when her two sons were 
young. Alexander was now going to a technical highschool, 
seriously interested in becoming an electrical engineer. 
While her elder son, John, asked nothing more of life than 
to be allowed to paint and model. He was a handsome, 
sensitive boy, striving to make an adjustment in a society 
which he felt to be definitely antagonistic because of his 
peasant origin. 


OWN the alley and to the right over the awning factory, 
the old colonel and his wife sat day after day by the 
window thinking over the past days of their glory, when he 
was the greatest comedian and she the gayest soubrette on 
the ‘‘big time.’ The Colonel, tall, straight and thin, recalled 
with pride that his father as a young attorney in Spring- 
field, Ohio, had shared offices with Abraham Lincoln. 

A new world all mixed up with poverty and pathos and 
local politicians against which when night came I closed the 
porthole door and prayed reality to cease. Behind the magic 
door waited Halfwit, my little mongrel pup, a frivolous puff 
of hair to wag and bark her welcome. Percy, the tiger cat, to 
_ open his round, green eyes and close them in a cavernous 
yawn; then, in a long undulating stretch which began with 
his frigidly set whiskers and swept the length of his body to 
the end of his quivering tail, to arch his back and purr me a 
loud greeting. Sometimes, Percy isn’t here at all. Percy is 
that kind of a cat, a Mehitable cat. But never does he fail to 
come home. However, he has no regard for my 
sleep. Two o’clock; three o’clock; four o’clock; 
Percy returns tired, hungry and satisfied. Then 
it is that he demands food. There is no resisting 
this monster. He has access to Wit’s End 
through The Hole in the Wall, with a mighty 
plump the weight of his great body lands on the 
floor. He begins in a loud voice to remonstrate. 
There is only one way to silence him; fish . . . 
fish . . . fish! 

The Hole in the Wall, the Wit’s End puppet | 
theater, is the outcome of that first meeting 
with charming Eleanor Wilhelm and the sub- 
sequent meeting with her no less charming, 
fair-haired husband, Karl. 

The thought crystalized into immediate ac- 
tion, one October day when the wind was 
playing tag with the scarlet leaves that flut- 
tered and danced about my feet. I had just 
seen Robert Austin’s beautiful engraving 
which he calls The Puppet Master. There was 
something in those wind-blown puppets dan- 
gling on their strings on that high hill behind 
the dreaming old master; something about his 
tools, lieing motionless by his outstretched 
hand, that was imperative; a command. I had to create 
puppets. Not tomorrow but now. On my way home I passed 
a wrecking company with a pile of old boards for sale. I 
didn’t think, I just stopped, my enthusiasm mounting 
higher and higher. I paid for the boards, gave my address, 
and amid shouts of laughter from the workman in charge, 
when I told him to bring the boards, in a rush, to Wit’s 
_ End, I took my departure. Then I stopped and visited the 
nearest Woolworth’s, to buy a few lengths of electric cord 
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and a string of Christmas tree lights to be used for “‘foots.”’ 
Perhaps; it was the ringing mirth of the wrecking workman, 
perhaps, the autumn song the wind was singing, perhaps, 
just my galloping imagination, at any rate I had the foot- 
lights and I had the boards and I knew my theater was a 
reality. Still singing within, I picked up a package of nails 
from the corner hardware, borrowed a hammer and saw 
and rushed to Wit’s End. I saw my long-suffering landlord 
and enlisted his sympathy and aid in the building project. 

The blue door closed behind me and I stood in confusion 
of hammer, nails and saw, feeling very much like a porcu- 
pine divesting itself of quills. Our signal for the immediate 
appearance of any one of us, was to beat a tattoo on the 
water pipe which served as a kind of loud speaker from 
Wit’s End to the Wilhelm flat. This I did and very soon we 
were not only discussing the idea, but we began to work. 

The corner-stone of The Hole in the Wall was laid and 
christened amid tears of laughter for it was just at the 
moment of crashing through the far wall of Wit’s End that 
we came, heads first, into the landlord’s wine cellar. Need I 
say that the work was finished in a highly spirited manner? 

We viewed the fruit of our labor; it was good. We had a 
revolving stage built on a cast-off cart wheel, laid out over 
the wine casks. A stage, large enough for a whole family of 
puppets, and a puppeteer’s platform to accommodate five 
six-foot puppeteers. The Christmas tree lights, now snugly 
set within their bright tin can reflectors, beamed up to meet 
the glow from the flood light over head. 

The jolliest task of all was left for last; we went about it 
immediately to set the stage and to create the gangling 
artists who were to make the rafters ring. A scrap of left 
over burlap, painted to represent a whole street of houses on 
a Christmas Eve, with snow falling past softly lighted win- 
dows, made the back drop. The flies were fashioned from 
apple green taffeta, a gay but frayed remnant of my petti- 
coated past. The proscenium arch was made from a piece of 
pasteboard, the lower edge 
of which was cut in flowing 
curves. Over this, was 
stretched and glued, bril- 
liant red sateen. We were 
now ready for the hanging 
of the curtains. These were 
of the same red material, 
made very full and long. 
The last touch was the 
deep white fringe, tacked 
hurriedly on the bare 
edges, that rippled ele- 
gantly as the hidden cords 
were pulled that caught 
the curtains mid-third and 
swished them back, dra- 
matically, to settle down 
into neat and patterned 
folds as the lights came up. 

While Eleanor was writing our first play, Karl and I mod- 
elled in clay and carved from wood, the actors, and then 
strung them, like so many bright, red peppers on a string. 
We strung them loosely on wire with clothes pin connec- 
tions to make them agile and endow them with grace. 

Evening after evening, the Wilhelm’s three fat children 
sat on the black, shiny floor in the midst of bright, fluttering 
scraps, and clutched at them as they fell from our clicking 
shears. They laughed and thought (Continued on page 43) 


*.. the all-wise, ancient 


genie . . . whose gift is 
contentment and peace." 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE SETTLEMENTS 


BY PAUL KELLOGG 


T was on Christmas eve, 1884, that young Oxford and 
Cambridge men took up their residence at Toynbee 
Hall in the White Chapel district of London. They came 

at the call of Samuel A. Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, in behalf 
of the masses of the East End who in his phrase were living 
“without knowledge, without hope and almost without 
health.” 

Then and since, neighborhood work has been invested 
with an unspoiled confidence in what by a process of give 
and take might come up from the people of a locality them- 
selves. This explains how settlements have counted steadily 
in England in dislodging mind-sets at both ends of an old or- 
der; and how in the United States, where they spread even 
more rapidly, they have contributed a fresh spirit of pioneer- 
ing to decades which have seen the frontier shift to urban 
centers. Through the vivid leadership of Jane Addams, the 
more democratic phases of the movement soon became in- 
carnated in the public imagination in Hull-House, opened 
in 1889 on Halsted Street in Chicago. 

The propensity of neighborhood workers to be forerun- 
ners, encouraging the public to take over what they have 
proved workable, has given currency to the notion that the 
settlements have been putting themselves out of business. 
Yet their usefulness can scarcely be ended by having the 
things they have discovered adopted by the community; 
for their primary function is to discover, and that would still 
be theirs. They are grounded in their neighborhoods and 
change with them, draw in their neighbors and promote self- 
organization along natural lines, and this may be the secret 
of their persistence in the midst of change. In the clashes 
ahead for economic control, the settlements will have a 
part to play, as in the nineties, as centers of contact, under- 
standing and impulse. - 

Meanwhile the economic shifts which mass production 
and mass distribution are ushering in are only in their in- 
ception. Our invention has gone only a short way in devis- 
ing ampler schemes for living for all when in freed time and 
income we are dealing with a surplus and how to make the 
most of it. Experimentation is not well done in the mass. 
The neighborhood house is close in, where conviction 
springs warm from personal contact and puts fresh edge on 
the problems of an industrial civilization in the process of 
finding itself. 

From the start Canon Barnett had insisted that the human 
gains from such contacts must be reciprocal. An Oxford 
graduate, as a young curate he had refused a living near his 
university, and in 1872 accepted the vicarage of St. Jude’s 
when the Bishop of London singled it out as the wretchedest 
parish in the diocese. Out of his experiences during the suc- 
ceeding twelve years in White Chapel came his conception 
of a new overture between gown and town that 
would be closer to the ground than the rising 
University-Extension movement in which he was 
active. In the severe economic depression of the 
°60’s Edward Denison had afforded an example 
of what a resident layman might do, taking up 
lodgings in Stepney and, with encouragement 
from Ruskin and the historian Green, dreaming 
of a colony of young men who would throw in 
their lot with an underprivileged neighborhood. 


Barnett brought such a dream to earth first in the vicarage 
of St. Jude’s, then in quarters in a disused public-house 
nearby, and then in the quadrangle of Toynbee Hall, named 
by the young university men whom he had drawn into his 
orbit after one of their number whose promise had been cut 


short by death. In the words of Robert A. Woods of South | 


End House, Boston, historian of the settlement movement, 
he proposed to bring “some of the nation’s chief sources 
of power’’ into the vacuum left when the older forms of 
community life were dislocated by the rise of industrialism. 

Such forerunners in putting neighborliness to work in 
organized ways thus shared in the century-long recoil 
against evils ushered in by the Industrial Revolution. In 
the midst of the ferment, however, they had what the poets, 
novelists and essayists, the political and religious insurgents 
of those decades so often lacked, a practicable approach to 
the going life of the times. Toynbee residents were early 
drawn into the great dockers’ strike “‘which brought the 
conditions of the ill-paid and submerged so vividly before 
the English nation in a sharp crisis of unemployment’’; and 
into the scheme of social research that issued in Charles 
Booth’s epoch-making study of Life and Labour of the 


People of London. Their clubs, classes and schemes of _ | 
group work were so many coigns of vantage from which _ | 


gains emerged in workers’ education and housing, in local © 
government and factory acts; which started playgrounds 
and country holidays, and brought oratorios, mosaics, li- 
braries to the East End. Through it all they broke with the 
stereotypes of superimposed institutions and elected to be- - 
come part of the community itself and share in its struggles. 
Of the young Warden of Toynbee Hall, intrepid in the 
spreading of opinion, Miss Addams has written: 


He was never content with institutions nor with the established — | 


philanthropic routine, but was always ready to lead a revolution 
if need be against his own success. 


RANSPLANTED to America, neighborhood work be- 
came more flexible and broadened out from.its academic 
matrix. Emphasis shifted from class rapproachement to race 
relations and mutual adventures in community growth. 


And with immigration at flood, all sorts and conditions of | 


men, women and children, no less than the native-born, 
found their way through the doors of American settlements 
—English, Welsh, Scotch and Irish, Scandinavian and 
German of the older migration; Italians of the new; old 
French in New Orleans and French Canadians in the New 
England textile towns, Slavs and Jews of infinite variety of 
origins, and ultimately Mexicans in the Southwest and up 
the Mississippi Valley, and the Negroes in their influx to the 
northern cities. 


Today, roughly six hundred, settlements on four continents 

have their prototype in the original household of Toynbee 

Hall opened in 1884. We are dealing therefore with a de- 

velopment compassing fifty years. The neighborhood house, 

with a resident group at the core of its work, is one of the 

few general social institutions originated in modern times 
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Starting with an old residence or rooms in some tenement, 
some settlements have grown into many-storied institutions, 
others into constellations of neighboring houses or into gra- 
cious quadrangles covering an entire block. Clubrooms, clinics, 
gymnasia, studios, halls and theaters find place in the setup, 
with country camps out from the rim of the city. From the 
first the trend in the United States has been to enter upon the 
field without a preconceived program, to see the work of a 
house grow out of situations which call now for one type of 
service, now for another; and to keep it plastic. This and 
the decentralized leadership of the movement throw light 
not only on the variety of forms neighborhood work has 
taken but on those disparities between houses in standards 
and motives which have brought criticism on the movement 
as a whole. Their search for realistic promptings in the life 
about them has done more than anything else to save 
settlements—though by no means universally—from the 
pitfalls of patronage, sentimentality 
and institutionalism, and from par- 
taking of what Miss Addams _ has 
called ‘“‘the inevitable flatness of the 
commonplace.” 

The club is the “‘sole activity which 
is common to all settlements,” but the 
settlement club is not cut to a super- 
-imposed pattern; it is something vol- 
untary, springing from the wants and 
allegiances young and old feel. Settle- 
ments emphasize the group as cen- 
tral to their scheme—beginning with 
their households and engaging ll 
the surrounding groups that enter 
into the social composition. This in 
turn may be regarded as a manifes- 
tation of something more basic. They 
are concerned with life as a whole. 
They seek to bring generations, races 
and interests together. They draw in 
neighbors from below the poverty line, 
neighbors in the great wage-earning 
belt, neighbors in business and the 
professions. They enter into the whole 
round of life and labor, and see where 
the pattern is strong and where it 
breaks down under observation that 
goes on twenty-four hours a day. 

So it is that they continued general 
practitioners in the post-War epoch when most social work 
became specialized. More than anything else, they give them- 
selves over to the all but lost art of synthesis. In simple every- 
day ways they carry on a local exchange through which 
the varied resources of the community can be tapped in any 
case of need. In creative ways, they keep their energies 
fluid, so as to be able to set going means to meet common 
needs which are not yet recognized or provided for. 

Thus in the field of health the American settlements have 
been at the forefront in demonstrating health education, 
medical examinations, convalescent homes, child health 
centers and such current innovations as habit clinics for 
small children, and heart and underweight clinics. Outstand- 
ingly, the visiting-nurse service of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment has stimulated similar services the world over. In 
originating the term “public-health nursing,” it was as a 
settlement worker that Miss Wald saw the possibilities of the 
nurse as a servant of the community. 


Jane Addams. A drawing by Violet Oakley 
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In education, the settlements have demonstrated many of 
the developments which have enriched the services of the 
public schools, such as school nursing, visiting teaching, vo- 
cational bureaus and junior employment services, study 
rooms, ungraded classes. They led the way for municipal 
playgrounds and community centers and pioneered in immi- 
grant education. That pioneering gave the clue to the 
comprehensive scheme of public adult education which one 
American state, California, had laid down as an example 
to the rest. 

Similarly, settlements have been ground-breakers in 
bringing the arts to the people and in eliciting cultural 
expression among their neighbors. Albert J. Kennedy, for 
many years secretary of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, now headworker of University Settlement, New York, 
has given distinguished leadership in this development. 
Beginning with Hull-House, there are today twenty settle- 
ment music schools, apart 
from some fifty music de- 
partments. Settlement art 
schools, children’s art mu- 
seums, departments of pot- 
tery, modeling, drawing 
and dramatics give play 
to the creative instinct. 
The little theater move- 
ment in the United States 
may be said to have begun 
with the Hull-House Play- 
ers. The Neighborhood 
Playhouse of the Henry 
Street Settlement (under 
the Misses Lewisohn), aside 
from its distinguished of- 
ferings of such plays as The 
Dybbuk, has contributed a 
new art form in its combi- 
nation of orchestra, dance 
and pantomime. Today 
original work in playwrit- 
ing is coming from the dra- 
matic divisions with the 
stir of the common life 
fallen on new times. 

The nearness of the 
neighborhood workers to 
their people, which makes 
them aware of beauty behind drab fronts, makes them 
equally alive to neglect and wrong there. The early English 
settlement residents were mightily concerned over drains; 
the American over garbage, and ever since their kind has 
brought robust insurgency into municipal housekeeping, 
standing out against bad water, bad milk, bad housing, bad 
schools and all the unkempt evils and inadequacies of our 
unplanned cities. In the thirties, they are throwing their 
force behind city and regional planning, and large-scale 
adventures in public housing. In the same way they have 
struck out against sweat shops, unsanitary workrooms, child 
labor, against overwork of women and minors, against low 
wages, the denial of the right to organize and other stark 
injustices of a half-baked industrialism. First at Hull- 
House and then at Henry Street, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
longtime secretary of the National Consumers’ League, 
linked such protests with legislative proposals which broke 
with tradition and have taken root. The idea of the United 
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States Children’s Bureau—a human departure in govern- 
ment—was Miss Wald’s, and its two first chiefs—Julia C. 
Lathrop and Grace Abbott—have come from Hull-House. 

With their insight into human behavior and their friend- 
ship with men and women of all races, it was natural that 
they brought tempered experience into the War years. As 
result of a meeting at Henry Street in the early fall of 1914, 
Miss Wald took the chairmanship of the American Union 
Against Militarism, which was instrumental in preventing 
hostilities with Mexico, and out of which sprang the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. As president of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Miss Addams toured the countries of 
Europe in 1915 and voiced the recoil among common folk 
against war as a wrong. In 1931 she was recipient of the 
Nobel award for her unremitting work for peace. 


HE neighborhood is a test-tube where the consequences 

growing out of changes in our social life may be observed 
as a basis for constructive action. Beginning with Hull- 
House Maps and Papers and South End House Studies, 
the American settlements have contributed a shelf of find- 
ings. Kingsley House, under William H. Matthews, helped 
initiate The Pittsburgh: Survey, which in. six volumes 
(1907-9), assayed life and labor in the American steel dis- 
trict. Evidence gathered on the slenderest of financial re- 
sources by the National Federation of Settlements has car- 
ried into our public consciousness some measure of their 
insight. Thus in 1926 a committee under the chairmanship 
of Miss Wald gathered evidence as to the social effects of 
prohibition at a time when no governmental agency or 
responsible private foundation had ventured to appraise 
them. (Does Prohibition Work? by Martha Bensley Bruére.) 

The fissure of unemployment which was showing through 
the crust of post-war prosperity, but of which the public 
was unconscious, next presented a telling opportunity. At 
the national conference in 1928, eighteen months before the 
boom burst, a committee on unemployment was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Helen Hall, then headworker of 
University House, Philadelphia, and since of Henry Street, 
now president of the National Federation. Over a hundred 
settlements have cooperated in inquiries carried on over the 
last five years. The early findings, Case Studies of Unemploy- 
ment (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930) became our 
first source-book for the student or commission member. A 
popular version (Some Folks Won’t Work: Clinch Calkins. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929) ran into four editions. Subse- 
quent inquiries dealt with families under mass unem- 
ployment and mass relief, and a comparative study was 
carried out by the chairman: of the effectiveness of the 
British system in contrast to American makeshifts. The 
settlements were the first group of social workers to present 
testimony at hearings in Washington calling for the exercise 
of federal responsibility toward unemployment. Out from 
neighborhoods where they have dealt with the cumulative 
human stress of the depression, the settlements have pressed 
for a system of social security—for stabilizing work, for 
employment services and unemployment insurance, as 
footholds for democracy in a period of change and as a 
ground level in any planned economy. It is in the areas of 
change and growth, where new situations must be met and 
new knowledge applied that neighborhood workers thus 
link insight with instigative energy. 

With the reach of neighborhood work before us, let us 
retrace this development of the settlkement movement. 
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Within six years the Toynbee lead had been followed by the 
establishment of six other British neighborhood centers. 
Hybrid institutions have grown up under the name of 
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settlements, but Canon Barnett and his associates set the — 


type: rejecting sectarian bias and evangelical intent and 
keeping open-house to Irish docker and Russian Jew no less 
than to native Londoner. Among the early visitors were 
the founders of the first half dozen American settlements. 
In 1886, two years after Toynbee, the Neighborhood Guild 


was established in New York by Stanton Coit and Charles ~ 


B. Stover, becoming the University Settlement. In 1889, © 


its neighbor, the College Settlement was opened by Dr. 
Jane E. Robbins and Jean Fine (Mrs. Charles B. Spahr,) 


and that same year in Chicago, Hull-House by Jane Ad- — 


dams and Ellen Gates Starr. So much has hung on the 
personality of their headworkers that other names must be 
singled out from the extraordinary cast of characters that 
has given distinction to the movement in the United States 
and to which a new generation is adding new names: such 
founders as Graham Taylor (Chicago Commons) and Mary 
E. McDowell (University of Chicago Settlement,) closely 


associated throughout the decades in the militant citizen- — 


ship of the Middlewest; Lillian D. Wald (Henry Street) in | 


New York, and Robert A. Woods (South End House,) 
Boston; such early leaders as Eleanor McMain and Charles 


C. Cooper of the two Kingsley Houses, New Orleans and - 
Pittsburgh; Elizabeth Ashe (Telegraph Hill,) San Francisco; ~ 
George A. Bellamy (Hiram House,) Cleveland; Anna ~ 


Davies (College Settlement,) Philadelphia; and Mary K. 


Simkhovitch, John Lovejoy Elliott and Gaylord S. White in ~ 


New York at Greenwich House, Hudson Guild and Union 
Settlement. This list could be easily trebled. 


ITY, national and international federations 
brought organized strength. In 1930, one hundred and 


have © 


sixty houses, with fifteen hundred staff members and seventy- — 
five hundred volunteer assistants were enrolled in the ~ 
National Federation of Settlements (USA); and a partial ~ 


census of activities showed over a million people reached. — 
A dozen neighborhood houses in Canada, and others in © 
Australia, have shared in the impulse from Toynbee Hall; — 


and in these same decades the English settlements them- — 


selves have grown to seventy-two, organized in two bodies ~ 


—the British Association of Residential Settlements and 


the Educational Settlements Association. Recent develop- — 
ments showing the vitality of the movement there, have been ~ 


on the one hand, the spread of neighborhood houses in the ~ 


depressed mining-areas, and on the other, experiments in 
setting going nuclei in the new housing estates which, while 
they afford admirable living conditions, are lacking in the 
rudiments of community life. / 

On the continent, the French rank first with fifty-nine 
neighborhood houses; the, Dutch next with fifty-one; the 
Scandinavians with twelve. The Volkshuis of Holland is 
non-residential; and so were the early neighborhood cen- 
ters which sprang up in France quite independently of the 


British movement, antedating it. The oldest—L’Union des | 


Familles was founded soon after the Franco-Prussian war by 
Madame de Pressensé. In one of his novels, Balzac pre- 
sented a picture of a neighborhood house twenty years 
before Edward Denison took up his lodgings in Stepney. 
‘The French residential settlements did not have their begin- 
nings, however, until after 1900. It was in 1902 that Abbé 
Viollet opened his L’Oeuvre du Moulin Vert, which 
recruits its members as families (Continued on page 48) 
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AFTER THE FARMER 


eA BOE SEED 


BY LYMAN BRYSON 


OR a generation or more we have been struggling to 

bring some of the values of urban life to the people of 

rural communities. Extension services, farm bureaus, 
and agricultural colleges have been the moving agents and 
they have not failed to encourage also an appreciation by 
farm folk of their own values which were not dependent at 
all upon urban cultures but were intrinsic to their way of 
life. It may become a major educational problem of the fu- 
ture to figure out how we can reverse this process and salvage 
some of the values of rural life for a population which has 
become predominantly industrial. Agricultural colleges may 
turn into something quite different from boosters of profes- 
sional production; they may become a new type of “‘liberal- 
izing” school. There will be eddies and backwashes in our 
social structure for a long time, no doubt, little reserves of 
picturesqueness, but there is reason to believe, as was shown 
in a previous article [Survey Graphic, August 1934] that we 
may, in a generation or two, have not more than 8 or 9 
million professional farming people in a population of per- 


_ haps 160 million. This will make rural life as the natural 


product of occupation almost negligible. 

How far-reaching are the government’s plans and how 
much thought is being given to this question of the future? 
We cannot expect the Department of Agriculture to an- 
nounce that it is actually planning for the time when the 
farmer will be largely abolished, but that the full implica- 
tions of the present world situation are being taken into ac- 
count is evident. Much of the quaking among those who 
want notning changed is caused by the ideas of Secretary 
Wallace and his young men. 

Extending agricultural credit through many channels, 
lending money on corn and cotton, subsidizing cuts in pro- 
duction, are all useful but temporary. To maintain the same 
number of farms and occupants, with none of them raising 
all they can and all of them carried along on public money 
is no lasting solution. If it is true that the world has indulged 
in serious agricultural overproduction for a decade, and that 
new areas have come into cultivation which have, for eco- 
nomic reasons, a prior claim over our own in world-market 
competition, a more fundamental readjustment is called for. 

Some of the administration’s schemes have this look of 
permanent planning. The subsistence homesteads [see 
Survey Graphic, January 1934] are encouraging a sort of 
half industrial, half agricultural economy for which there 
are excellent examples in the world (Belgium for one.) The 


opening of richer acreage through water control and rec- - 


lamation is obvious folly unless submarginal holdings are 
given up. We are, as Secretary Tugwell has said,! reopening 
the frontier, but the new lands will require fewer, not more, 
workers if we are to meet only our own needs. Opening new 
lands will share with other technological improvements the 
responsibility for cutting down the actual amount of human 
energy we use for growing foods and fibers. Buying poor 
land and turning it back to grass or trees is a still 
more direct liquidation. 

There may be some who would prefer to go 
through -the process by a slow, miserable attri- 
tion, even though the farmer resists economic 


1Rexford G. Tugwell, New York Times, January 14, 1934. Section 
8, page 1. 


pressure longer than any other independent business man, 
but whether we move deliberately or under compulsion, 
the social arrangements involved remain the same. How 
can we salvage the values of rural life if our population 
becomes predominantly industrial? 

Are there any rural values left? Poets like George Russell 
may exaggerate them out of sheer love of the countryside 
and the salty country people. The modern city is by no 
means the monstrous eater of men that its medieval counter- 
part was. The country still produces our population growth 
but that is no longer because cities are grossly dysgenic. 
Babies now have as good a chance of survival in a city as in 
most rural homes. We could survive as a completely urban- 
ized people if that were our only choice. But there are less 
tangible tests of the good life and there are many who be- 
lieve that the congested city is a bankrupt form of human 
organization. 

The practical basis for any future planning must be laid in 
a thorough consideration of the possibilities of decentraliz- 
ing industry and trade. Here we can get help from the en- 
gineers who have already studied power transmission and 
the economies of smaller units. Many of them appear to 
think that we would not lose but would gain rather from 
spreading out our industries. Congestion may have been 
necessary once; there are reasons for thinking that it no 
longer pays and that the immense social improvements 
made possible by decentralizing would be actually profita- 
ble. The question is, can scattering go far enough? The 
small industrial town of today is very often the worst com- 
bination of all the disadvantages of living, with no com- 
pensations whatever. 


ie values of rural life are partly associated with a rea- 
sonable pride in performing a necessary function in the 
world’s economy but the things to be salvaged are less 
professional. One thinks of close contact with the weather 
and the soil, the more closely knit family life, the neighbor- 
liness, the simplicity, and above all the stability of rural 
living. There would have to be large centers, of course. 
Many functions of a complex civilization cannot be per- 
formed at all except in an uncomfortable congestion. But 
most of our great cities could be stripped of everything ex- 
cept these functions and be much happier places. New York 
would be a more efficient place for most of the things that 
make it useful to the world, if its factories were carted else- 
where. It might even be a little less noisy. Into the remain- 
ing structure probably very little of the values here consid- 
ered could ever be brought, but the residual occupations 
and interests inseparable from metropolitan life are. after 
all the concern of a very small number of people. Their 
products—the publications, the highly specialized talents, 
the styles and the “‘ideas”—can be distributed at a distance 
if they are worth it. 


If we decentralize the cities and abolish the farmer—logi- 
cal conclusions of clearly discernible trends—what sort of 
life will the grandchildren of today’s farms and pavements 
have? Here is no blueprint but a provocative look ahead 
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Where are we going to find the new unit of civilization? 
If the farm and the city both lose their importance and the 
“uneasy division now characteristic of our national thinking 
is somewhat healed over, what is to take their places? The 
so-called “metropolitan area’ will undoubtedly claim mil- 
lions of redistributed people. The structure typified by Los 
Angeles and its environs, or what New York and Philadel- 
phia might be if their centers were aerated, can give some of 
the social values to many. The largest number, however, 
will probably find something else, and it may be a new kind 
of village. 

It is a frequent observation of foreign travelers in America 
that we have no “‘villages.’’ There are small towns but they 
often lack personality and any ambition beyond childish 
commercialism, and many small cities are ruining themselves 
for the future by trying to be bigger. The village with life 
and manners and vital organization is a possibility we have 
not fully realized. 

The strengthening of the village as a social unit is feasible, 
however, only if there is to be a great deal of soil cultivation 
on a small scale—a sort of half-amateur farming such as 
the subsistence homesteads suggest. Agricultural experts tell 
us that only certain sorts of farming can be highly mecha- 
nized. Some kinds, like many other industries, can best be 
managed in small units. Small acreages and other jobs can 
be made to go together. 

It is easy to sentimentalize about the future as it is about 
the past, and much more exhilarating, therefore more dan- 
gerous. A good deal of what happens in the next chapter of 
our national economy will be the result of changes quite 
unforeseeable. But while we are so enthusiastic about plan- 
ning we might as well plan boldly. Here is the briefest sort 
of sketch of what we may do in arranging our population 
spread and our food production. 

First, we may accept some industrial or trade occupation 
as normal for nearly all of our working people and give up 
the “chonest yeoman” ideal. The honest yeoman will disap- 
pear even in food- and fiber-growing because the real farms 
will be mechanized and extended and their labor will be on 
an hour and wage system. (To be sure, there has been a 
check to this tendency in the last three years but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the influences which started it will 
operate again when the business curve turns upward.) 

In accepting this change, however, we may refuse to ac- 
cept along with it the continued herding of men and women 
and children into slums or even into congestion. Factories 
will move out on the land to give their workers breathing 
space. Such cities as survive will have to justify themselves 
by unique cultural products which are something more 
than mere mass production of goods. 

The maturing of our culture will show itself not only in a 
nearly static population but also in a lessened mobility of 
families. The typical center of lives and homes will be the 
small town or village where a balance of economy and occu- 
pation can be worked out. Some students of rural life, 
Edmund de S. Brunner for example, are convinced that we 
have already made progress in this direction. The kinds of 
farming which are adaptable to small organization will 
center here, but they will be largely part-time occupations 
for the heads of families, supplemented perhaps by family 
labor. In other words, more, not fewer, of our people will dig 
in the dirt if they want to, because digging will no longer be 
a “cash” enterprise. The schools, the libraries, the circula- 
tion of music and art and all the major enjoyments, will be 
as satisfactory in such towns as they are now in any but the 
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largest centers, thanks to transportation and radio magic. 
The community life will be far richer. 

A lesson may be got from the idea which underlies so 
much of the thinking of older Oriental peoples. The Chinese 
or the Indian is inclined to think of himself always as at 
home in his native village. It was there that he spent his 
childhood and there that he expects to go when he is old, 
even if he has been so unfortunate as to spend his middle 
years in a city. It is his place in the world. His memory keeps 
its peace and quiet and the slow rhythm of natural events 
when he is in exile. We do not look forward to, nor want, the 
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‘ static ways into which the eastern peoples have grown, but 


there are signs that we are outgrowing extreme restlessness. 

The present generation, those now in middle life, could 
scarcely be content with stability. We have gone so long on 
the theory that progress is geographic and numerical and by 
acceleration that we shrink from settling down, but the end 
of wisdom is not with us. It is a paradox that the decline of 
agriculture may bring us back-to simplicity; it is forced on us 
by the alternative. 

From the economic standpoint, it is easy to see that such a 
plan, which can be only meagerly hinted at here, would 
mean activity for a generation or two. Almost everything 
would have to be done over, boldly and completely. Our 
cities would go in, not for slum clearance but for population 
clearance. There would be something entirely new to boast 
about when census figures were published. What was left of 
their housing would be on a new basis in which modern trans- 
portation would be used to scatter people, not herd them. 

New power plants and transmission lines would be set up 
in a network, not only in some demonstration region like 
the Tennessee Valley, but progressively across the continent. 
The decentralized industries would have to be different 
from the agglomerations of today, or we would have a 
scatteration of little hells, pockmarking the countryside, as a 
poor substitute for the concentrated hells of yesterday. 


ND a tremendous number. of families would need new 
homes not only in new places but also of a different sort. 
Five acres and a cow make a poor ideal of comfort if they are 
all that is taken into account, but a few acres, a real house, 
access to everything from one’s own vine or fig tree, to civili- 
zation and a job, is worth thinking about. All of our redis- 
covered plans for community life, for liberation and devel- 
opment, would have scope in redistributing our people. 
Civilization is a work of art, as has often been said, and 
most of its finest growths up to now have been the result 
of slow accretions and painfully learned lessons. The villages 
of the older countries have not been planned, of course. 
They grew. But we live in an age and a country which is too 
swift and impatient to work slowly toward perfection. Our 
choice seems to be-always between gross mistakes, which do 
lasting damage in the headlong rush, or rational blueprints 
of the future. We are just beginning to believe that blue- 
prints are worth making. We do not know as yet whether we 
can control economic forces by rational planning or not. 
The limits are possibly closer than we think. But what needs 
to be discussed is the need for taking thought as to what we 
are to do under the coercion of economic changes already 
too far gone to be stopped. Economic planning may be 
precarious; social planning under the pressure of world 
forces is inescapable. If recent development goes on and the 
professional farmers are to be abolished except for a few in 
the next fifty years, we can begin thinking now about what sort 
of life the grandchildren of today’s farmers will have to live. 


N December 10, 1933, Robert 
S) Messmer, alias John Fields, 
alias Mr. Jacobs, advertised in 
the classified columns of Detroit news- 
papers that he was “breaking up 
housekeeping” and would have to sell 
all his ‘‘beautiful furniture’? at once. 
He broke up housekeeping again, if we 
are to believe his ads, on January 28, 
February 18, February 25, March 4 and 
March 6, 1934. He’d still be at it if 
a judge hadn’t really broken up housekeeping for him. 
Rent an apartment, fill it with cheap new furniture, 
break up housekeeping, advertise the fact, repeat indefi- 
nitely, and you have a “stuffed flat.” It fills the prospect 
with sympathy for the unfortunate person who must part 
with his cherished belongings. It diminishes his sales re- 
sistance almost to zero and convinces him that whatever 
he buys will be a bargain. If the lights are dim enough and 
the sales patter smooth enough, he can be sold a piece of 
gumwood and made to think it’s solid walnut—until he 
gets it home, and after that it doesn’t matter. 

The scheme, with its variants, is being practised in every 
city in the country. For example, a Mr. Edwards of Indian- 
apolis, representing himself to be “‘Patterson and Son, Auc- 
tioneers,”’ announced that the entire contents of an estab- 
lished residence at a Broadway address would be sold at 
public auction. What the public didn’t know was that he 
had previously rented the house and furnished it with goods 
picked up in various Indianapolis auction houses. 

Another wrinkle, this one from Chicago: ‘‘Offer me your 
best proposition for my $1000 Louis XV grand piano in 
perfect condition. Circumstances force immediate disposal. 
See Sunday, 10 to 6. Miss—, Midway 1080.” And on Sun- 
day, 10 to 6, Miss—, Midway 1080 turned out to be incog- 
nito, a sales person from a downtown piano store eager to 
unload its wares. 


Just the sort of ad novelists like to find ro- 
mance behind appeared in a New Orleans 
newspaper recently: 

“Diamond engagement ring, one carat, blue-white and 
perfect, very latest platinum and diamond setting. Cost 
$545 and will sell for $225 cash. Will send to any bank for 
appraisal.” Inserted by some unhappy chap gnawing his 
heart out over a shattered romance, maybe; or by a colorful 
gold-digger cashing in on her sugar daddy; or by some sad- 
eyed maiden deserted by a faithless rake. 

The author of the ad, if you’re curious, was neither swain 
nor maiden, nor was the diamond one carat, blue-white or 
perfect. The ring never cost $545 and would never be offered 
for legitimate appraisal. The ad was run by a diamond 
dealer using the stuffed-flat principle to double the profits 
he’d make selling the same stone over the counter and on 
its merits. 

A Mrs. Rapaport was run out of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Detroit and likely as not will turn up in 
your city next. If she does you’ll do well to stay out of the 
diamond market until your local Better Business Bureau gets 
her on the road again. 


DIAMOND 
LIL 


The lady with a taste for furs may raise an 
eyebrow at the high-sounding furs that 
come from lowly animals. Coney Red Fox 
for example, would be better named if it were called 


SKINS AND 
SKIN GAMES 
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Sew e wD 
FLATS 


BY FRANK W. BROCK 


Phoney Red Fox. Such swank-sounding 
furs as Laskin Seal, Hudson Bay Seal, 
and a long list of seals, foxes, otters, 
minks, lions and leopards were all grown 
on the backs of ordinary back-yard 
rabbits. Couple this battery of pseudo- 
nyms with the “residence dealer’ plan 
of merchandising and you have a vicious 
combination. 

One of the Better Business Bureau 
shoppers suspected just this line-up 
when she read the ad of a lady who was “‘forced to sacrifice 
her beautiful fur coat cheap.” To test her hunch, the shop- 
per decided that she would not like the first coat the lady 
showed her. 

True to form, there was a coat in the closet that had been 
left there by the lady’s sister who, come to think of it, had 
mentioned something about wanting to sell it. When that 
wouldn’t do either the lady remembered one of her own 
that had slipped her mind, and one that had been left by a 
cousin. Exaggerating slightly, it appeared that every living 
relative of the lady and a few who had passed beyond must 
have left their coats in her apartment at one time or another. 
With no exaggeration at all it may be said that the flat was 
full of closets, that the closets were full of coats, and that it 
was a bona fide “‘stuffed flat.” Another of the many skin 
games. 


A successful racket is never a community affair 
for very long. A gyp that will work in Bangor 
will work in Palo Alto. And it spreads in its 
fields of application as rapidly as it spreads geographically. 
Such a sure-fire merchandising idea as the “stuffed flat” 
was certain to be applied to selling used cars. One man built 
his classified advertising campaign around an ancient Pan- 
hard. Customers interested in the Panhard were easily dis- 
couraged by a few subtle references to the difficulty of ob- 
taining replacement parts for a car that had been manu- 
factured in France. 

From then on he employed the tactics used by the fur-coat 
saleswoman whose sister had “left her coat’? to interest the 
prospect in another car. The veteran Panhard was the 
‘““come-on” for the sale of many a used or misused Ford. 


MISUSED 
CARS 


You will recall that Al Capone was never 
sent to jail for selling liquor. He was put 
in jail for evading the income tax. Simi- 
larly, it is often difficult to tax a gyp artist for the particular 
offense that makes him most obnoxious, but he can usually 
be tripped up on a side issue. Statutes in certain communities 
require every dealer to display a sign in front of his place 
of business. Since no “‘residence dealer’’ has ever been known 
to erect a sign in front of his “stuffed flat,’ we can get him 
on that. In some cities he is apprehended for failure to ob- 
tain a dealer’s license; in others for violation of the zoning 
law. 

We haven’t begun to run the gamut of “stuffed flat” 
possibilities. You’re likely to find it used by dealers in any- 
thing that might conceivably be sold from a private resi- 
dence. And the flat is only one of the myriad devices the 
sharper has up his sleeve to grab his share of your income. 
If you have a hunch that something is amiss in any of your 
business transactions, better check up on it with the nearest 
Better Business Bureau. 

Your hunch is probably right. 


SNIPING THE 
SHARPERS 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


ANOTHER BOMB SPUTTERING OUT 


NE by one they turn out to be duds—those menac- 
OC) ing bundles of high explosives that were to blow 
the world apart. It’s tragic for the Cassandras, the 
mongers of bad news, not to mention those whose profit 
lies in discord or those generally who fish in troubled waters. 
We suffer too, who, perhaps by temperament, prefer with 
wishful thinking to discern trends toward order, sanity, 
constructive business in the world. Especially such of us as 
have to pontificate the better part of a month in advance of 
publication, trying to keep abreast of the news, with sage 
interpretation in the past tense of things that haven’t 
happened yet. One has to be prepared to contrive the bil- 
liardist’s ‘reverse English,” by inserting at the last moment 
the little but vital word ‘“‘not,” or “however,” in confession 
that events have gone back on him. Take my own case, 
and this very article. There was the Saar for instance. If any- 
thing could be regarded as sure in international affairs, it 
was that right up to the last minute and from then on, that 
little black spot in Germany, on the border of the now French 
Lorraine, would continue to be the focus of hate and fear, the 
most potent seed of new conflict. Very carefully I drew to- 
gether the threads of background, historical, economic, po- 
litical, religious, into a picture which I thought both true 
and fair to all the factors. "Iwas a picture that would hold 
with assurance at least until the plebiscite of January 13. 
After that . . . well, that would be another month; but 
even so, one could see the trouble ahead—it was on the 
face of the cards, and the cards were face-up. 

Symbol, that black spot, of all the background and follies 
of the War, and of the stupidities of soldiers and politicians— 
yes, and of the peoples led by them—in the so-called peace 
treaties, in the toils of whose aftermath the whole world 
writhes and will writhe for decades, generations yet to 
come; there it was, a two-fold source of friction. For fifteen 
years the people of that area have lived in a tense abnormal 
atmosphere, looking forward with increasingly anxious 
expectation to that second Sunday in 1935 when it would 
be their right to say by ostensibly secret ballot whether they 
wished to return to their natural fatherland of Germany, to 
go permanently under French flag and nationality, or to 
continue for a further period as it were in chancery, inter- 
national wards under the guardianship of the League of 
Nations. 

It was not so simple as that; for the Versailles treaty which 
created this artificial entity gave the coal mines of the Saar 
to France, as part of the German indemnity specifically for 
the destruction of the mines in the north of France. In the 
Saar valley lies one of the richest coal beds on the continent; 
estimated to contain some 17 billion tons, more than the 
total visible supply of France. The average annual output 
before the war was about 12 million tons, and the French 
have taken out nearly that. At the close of the war, in the 
peace conference, Clemenceau voiced the natural French 
lust for outright annexation. This was inexorably blocked by 
President Wilson and Lloyd George, and in the end the 
existing compromise was effected. However the people 
might vote, the mines, principal source of the Saar’s liveli- 


hood, would remain the property of France, with the proviso 
that Germany could buy them back, ata price 7 gold to be 
fixed by a commission to consist of one Frenchman, one 
German, and a neutral to be designated by the League of 
Nations. 

Anybody with half an eye could see the mischief ahead. 
It appeared increasingly probable—almost certain—that the 
people would vote for return to Germany. After all, they 
are overwhelmingly German. Three fourths of the little 
territory lies in Prussia, one fourth in Bavaria. The gen- 
uinely French minority is relatively insignificant. Had Ger- 
many remained the Germany of former years, the vote 
would be virtually unanimous. The only doubt now lies in 
the fact that we now have quite another Germany, and 
that this will be the first election on any German soil since 
the victory of Hitlerism in which the Nazis cannot wholly 
dominate—and count—the vote. They have done their 
best; they have conducted a campaign of espionage and 
terrorism characteristic of their rule; nevertheless the 
election will be beyond their control. Thousands will vote 
to continue the status quo under the League—their formula 
being “‘Return to Germany, yes; but after Hitler.” A demon- 
stration last August to offset that at which Hitler himself 
spoke pledged 70,000 to vote against immediate return to 
Germany. The total population of the Saar is not much over 
800,000, representing perhaps upward of 250,000 voters. 
Something over 70 percent of it is Roman Catholic. There 
is all but open hostility between the Nazis and the Church; 
and should its influence directly favor continuing under 
the League of Nations—the effect might be decisive. Any- 
way, Hitler’s stake in the result is very great. For even as- 
suming, as all the probabilities require, that a majority 
favors return to Germany, anything less in his favor than 
say two thirds will be moral defeat. A majority for going to 
France is of course unthinkable on any theory; but from the 
Nazi point of view a vote to continue the rule of the League 
Commission would be a catastrophe, a complete repudia- 
tion of Hitler and all his works by an almost purely German 
people. 


N such event, one foresaw, a Nazi putsch, an attack from 

German soil by armed force; the French army moving in, 
if only to protect French property in the mines . . . the fat 
in the fire and Cassandra’s threatened war under way. Or, 
in the milder case, the vote, in favor of return to Germany, 
the mines (still owned by France) now on German soil, 
and Germany refusing to pay for them—what is a Ver- 
sailles treaty more or less among the vanquished—or, 
promising to pay and then not paying; a not unheard-of 
situation! What might not the French do then? Sooner or 
later, violence would blossom and bear its usual fruit. To 
me for one, my blood-cousin Pollyanna gave cold comfort; 
even to her the sky was uncommonly black. 

Suddenly, out of the clouds a flash. Or, better still, a 
break; sunshine coming through:, Germany and France 
sitting down together after the new fashion and under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, talked it out and shook 
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hands over an agreement almost incredible in all the cir- 
cumstances yet utterly sensible; incidentally turning into 
wastepaper reams of sapienf discussion (including my own 
all ready for the printer) about the past, present and future 
of the Saar. The hitherto sizzling bomb was tossed into the 
accumulating pile of duds that failed to go off. 


@ is a shining example of the League technique and 
spirit; of what sane people can do with seemingly irre- 
concilable controversies, if they want to. There was a League 
committee of three, consisting of Baron Pompeo Aloisi of 
Italy, Sefior Lopez Olivan of Spain and José Maria Cantilo, 
ambassador of Argentina at Rome, appointed to work out a 
basis for the handling of financial, economic and political 
problems in the Saar ensuing upon the plebiscite whatever 
its outcome. At the last there sat in Count de Chambrun 
and Herr Ulrich von Hassel, ambassadors at Rome respec- 
tively of France and Germany. In the end they not only 
accomplished what they were charged to do but went 
further than anybody would have thought possible; for they 
achieved, so far as words on paper could do it, that which 
Hitler himself has declared would remove the chief obstacle 
to friendly understanding between Germany and France. 
They seem to have assumed that the Saar will return to 
Germany. They agreed upon a price and a method within 
both the ability and the willingness of Germany to pay for 
the mines. Germany agreed to extend to the non-voting 
population of the Saar the guarantees of political immu- 
nity already accorded to voters by the compact signed at 
Geneva last June; to respect the vested rights of the Saar- 
landers with reference to social insurance, etc., and to 
refrain from reprisals upon or persecution of anyone, re- 
gardless of race, religion or political beliefs, over a period 
reported to be one year but of duration not at this writing 
definitely stated. This last is of special importance because 
it had been feared that instantly upon a Nazi victory in the 
Saar the flood of refugees from Nazi persecution of Jews 
and political dissidents would be greatly augmented. It 
will be bad enough, no doubt, for upon the reassimilation of 
the Saar into Germany no outside force can substantially 
protect any part of its population; but the concession is 
nevertheless momentous. And along with it come tidings 
that ‘‘Hitler is learning”; for example that already the pres- 
sure upon the Jews in Germany is mitigating. From within 
Germany one hears the army high command desires no 
open conflict at present or in the near future with anybody, 
about anything, and in particular would not countenance 
any demonstration of force with reference to the Saar. 

As for the freedom of the plebiscite, now it is announced 
that order and fairness will be guaranteed, not by the pres- 
ence of the French troops which are said to have been 
gathering just over the border in Lorraine, but by an inter- 
national force in which neither France nor Germany will 
participate, under command of the British. This assurance 
of impartial protection of the ballot will tend to make the 
result of the election even more significant. 

So, as we enter upon the fifteenth year of the League of 
Nations and approach its birthday on the tenth of January, 
we find that moribund institution which according to all the 
pundits of nationalism and reaction should have been dead 
long since, actually stronger than ever; more depended upon 
by practical statesmanship as a safety-valvé and buffer, as 
a forum in which to thresh out the controversies which in 
the former time were solved by force. Its character has 
changed during the years of its settling down to realities. 
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The little black spot 


It has come down out of the clouds. More or less completely 
vanished is the idea of its policing the world with an inter- 
national army such as was contemplated by our own pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace. More and more it has come 
to be seen as a machinery for international conference and 
the pressure of reasonable world public opinion. It is 
highly significant for instance that Jugoslavia brought her 
charges against Hungary in the matter of the assassination 
of King Alexander, not first to the arbitrament of arms but 
first to the League of Nations. Never mind that in the former 
case she would instantly have Italy upon her back. Or, 
rather, mind it emphatically—the point is that instead of the 
old chaotic method producing a neighborhood riot we have 
now a recognized tribunal such as the world never had before. The 
important thing is not its failures but its achievements. The 
settlement in the Saar is only the latest in a long list. 

The League gained immensely by the accession of Soviet 
Russia. It gains still more by the steadily nearing accession 
of the United States. In everything but actual membership 
we are cooperating. Only the other day as a matter of 
merest routine we recorded with the League secretariat 
three new treaties—as the Covenant requires for interna- 
tional validity. If I were challenged I should wager that the 
next session of the United States Senate would bring us into 
the World Court. At the election November 6, in 115 cities 
and towns of Massachusetts, including parts of every 
county except two, there was upon (Continued on page 43) 
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CONCERNING REVOLUTIONS 


WOULD hate to be over- 

taken by a Revolution un- 

awares. To be revolved into 
a new age without volition 
would fill me with chagrin. 
So I read eagerly post-mor- 
tems on old revolutions and 
the horoscopes’of future ones, 
seeking an answer to that ultra- 
modern question: ‘‘Revolu- 
tion, Revolution, who’s got 
the Revolution?” At the moment the principal sign of deep 
change is the presence of little groups of wilful folks at 
every conference, committee-meeting, or forum, who with a 
kind of unreal logic yet moving idealism demand that we 
stop muddling through’ and become honest about life. 
Generally young, always vocal, often with just criticisms 
they worry the wits out of the responsible heads of old insti- 
tutions who have somehow to keep the wheels going. They 
offer no program or personnel for the new regime and so 
seem to be mere saboteurs who want to break everything 
down in the hope that something will turn up. They are 
disconcerting, but become less so if we recognize them not 
as revolutionaries but iconoclasts of outworn yet accepted 
stereotypes. 

The study of revolutions will help you understand these 
protestants. H. G. Wells says, for example; “A constructive 
revolution under modern conditions must begin fragmen- 
tarily, here and there, with a considerable riffraff of merely 
eccentric, extravagant, disgruntled and discredited persons. 
Revolution arises out of developing dislocations and dis- 
proportions.” -Our protestants are not mere riffraff, but 
often fine and useful people. Yet it helps us to understand 
them and render justice if we can place them in the process 
of change, revealers of disproportions. 

This process of change in the United States will not go on, 
we believe, with the violence of old revolutions, but it prom- 
ises to be slow, painful, and confusing in many acts. Just 
to live through a revolution is, as the French philosopher 
said, enough. To live through what by contrast may be 
called swift evolution with any peace of mind and faith, 
we must face our fears and understand and share in what 
is going on. Can we keep orientated while we revolve? These 
books are footnotes on orientation. 

To read H. G. Wells’s autobiography (and you should 
read this great book) is to learn how an idealist keeps crea- 
tive and hopeful through an age of confusion, personal and 
social, and at sixty-eight thinks if he could just find the time 
he could, with a mind that he describes as not first-rate, get 
a little real work done! He is revolutionary because he has 
always believed that man, with science and education, could 
plan a world order of peace and plenty. He thinks the main 
arch of his life has been his advocacy of social planning. So 
he does injustice to his novels and fantasies that have de- 
lighted and instructed millions. Tono-Bungay to him was 
just a fair novel. Some may agree that he has been a kind of 
muddled dreamer; but I suspect his reputation is the victim 
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of what A. N. Whitehead de- 
fines as the increased tempo - 
of life whereby we have pro- — 
found social changes within 
a generation. His disparagers 
often use as bases for their © 
criticism of him ideas that 
H. G. Wells defined and 
popularized. 
At all events he tells of his 
' pilgrimage with humility, sin- 
cerity and bewilderment, and every page is readable, rich 
in human wisdom, gay and moving with the enduring charm 
of his style. Here are genre pictures of Victorian life, brilliant 
character studies of Balfour, Arnold Bennett, Gorki and 
many another he knew well, judgments on the Fabian moye- 
ment, communism, and on the nature of revolution, the 
success story of his own writing, revelations of the problems 
of his domestic life, amusing pencil drawings in Wellsian 
vein, and a final section to sum up his convictions on the 
planned world, until we attain which, life will be only 
conflict or ‘‘meanwhiling.”” At the end he is still puzzled as 
to why the key-men with whom he has labored, will not 
understand or undertake his ““Open Conspiracy”? to remake 


society. ‘‘Only mental tangles and fears keep us from freedom _ : 


and abundance,” 

The confusion of Mr. Wells is the confusion of the rest of 
us and our age. We can follow his pattern as of some modern 
Everyman. He gives us with superb vividness and compas- 
sion his youth with a ladies’ maid mother and store-keeper 
father in a drab house, the senseless ignorance, conventions, 
and frustration, the itinerant education and employment as 
a draper’s apprentice, the struggle up as a teacher and text- 
writer. He resents this confusion worse confounded of the 
lower middle class—and then by instinct or chance feels the 
impact of science (a year under Huxley helped) and so gets 
a vision of order, control of Nature, plan and so plenty, 
health, and culture. Next, having discovered his rare and 
rewarding gift as story-teller, the young Utopian with 
youth’s faith in miracles produced his scientific romances 
where comet gas, invading Martians, a new food changed 
people overnight. This is outlived into a realistic idea of 
social change through Fabian socialism. Thereafter, the 
novels of confused, misguided, struggling humans, Ponde- 
revo, Ann Veronica, Mr. Britling, with the supreme con- 
fusion of war that knocked plan in the head because people 
were ignorant and foolish. Next the determination to give 
people the basic knowledge they need in the series of great 
Outlines. And that on History has sold two million copies. 
The sad discovery that people have neither interest nor self- 
discipline enough to run this modern complex world leads 
to the Open Conspiracy of wise disinterested leaders to act 
as Receivers of civilization. At last Wells visits Roosevelt 
and Stalin to see what the omens are. This Progress that 
many of us made of a confused man who resents confusion 
and tries to lessen it all his life is a challenge and guide- 
book. 
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}Yow to Make a Revolution, by Postgate, does not im- 
ply that we want a revolution—the author knows too 
much of their history—but advances the thesis that it is 
good to examine scientifically how power can be taken over 
and what happens under various modes of change. It is a 
kind of manual first on the theory behind revolutions. He 
discriminates mass movements like Marxism, Fascism, 
syndicalism, and then those of élite groups, anarchism and 
Blanquism. Second a manual on the practice: by the general 
strike, financial pressure, armed revolution, and the Com- 
munist tactics. Mr. Postgate is himself a Left of the Labour 
Party in England, and was once a Communist, so he is 
informed and realistic, and does not hesitate to examine 
violence as a tool. He comes out rather on the side of con- 
stitutional parliamentarism and a labor version of Mr. Wells’s 
Open Conspiracy, having proved to himself and, I suspect, 
to the rest of us that the advertised brands of revolt will 
never prosper, in England and the United States. 

The general strike has sometimes gained concessions in 
France, Belgium, Sweden, when it shocked the governors, 
but he holds it will never gain any abandonment of control 
by those in power. In the light of San Francisco last sum- 
mer we may agree when he says that a general strike drifts 
into an insurrection that is suppressed by military inter- 
vention, that it is in essence a revolutionary act which 
must be followed by electoral or military steps for final suc- 
cess. There are interesting observations on the need to call 
out the essential services, now importantly, the radio, and 
the farm workers at harvest-time. But the nub of the matter 
is that the workers will starve first. The general strike may, he 
holds, protect a people’s government against counter-revo- 
lution, and can probably prevent a nation intervening in 
certain kinds of wars; but is it not a mode of seizing power? 

Nor is armed revolt, the traditional method, practicable 
to his mind under modern conditions of transport and com- 
munication. You would have to get the soldiers and the war- 
machines on your side, especially the air-force. It was differ- 
ent in other days. Now, you can get the army, says Postgate, 
only when it has suffered terrible defeat in war. That hap- 
pened in Russia in 1917. Even the use of subversive propa- 
ganda among the armed forces is in one way self-defeating 
since you alienate the troops and police by berating them. 
That England is taking steps against a possible agitation 
among the King’s men is revealed in the recent law against 
any forms of subversion. 

To Mr. Postgate Communist tactics outside of Russia 
simply have not worked, so he concludes that if you want a 
fundamentally libertarian and democratic change you must 
depend on constitutional parliamentarism, and offers a 
program for the next labor government in England. It 
will need a “quality organization’? of devoted workers— 
and that is Mr. Wells’s Open Conspiracy. We need not 
agree with all of his details, but we agree that his conclusion 
is that of many wise men. 


OUR desire for orientation will probably not lead to a 

study of the documents of The Bolshevik Revolution, a 
publication of the Hoover War Library. But here is a 
fascinating picture, told in printed material, of how one 
group of wilful men took over power in a modern state by 
appeals to the disaffected army, peasants, and workers, plus 
military force in certain centers. Here are the paper bones 
that rationalized their will and acts. They reveal the shifts, 
- contradictions, flexibility of deeds based on a philosophy and 
its ruthless application. You will not find any record of the 
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conflict, suffering, and death that accompanied the change. 
You will conclude, I think, that no such change at such a 
price is probable in England or America. 


HE Red Network is called a Who’s Who and Handbook 

of Radicalism for Patriots in which with an odd kind of 
scholarship Mrs. Dilling has listed 460 organizations that she 
suspects of something or other, and then 1300 persons who 
are leading members of these organizations, with their 
affiliations that reveal to her spectroscopic mind a trace of 
red. About everybody who has ever worked for social 
progress, freedom, and humanitarianism is included, and 
one name is that of the President’s wife. It offers a very useful 
index of what are called radical organizations. It is a 
ridiculous book, but not without portent. Already there are 
signs that it is used as a guide for attacks on certain groups; 
in a crisis it might become the index of proscribed activities 
and people. And the substratum of fear and ignorance 
it reveals points to one of the danger-spots in our social 
geology. 

Study of these books on revolution will not keep you 
awake at night but are a charge to keep awake daytimes. 
They may go to show that revolutions are futile. But they 
warn us that there is a terrible urgency to use all the powers 
of democracy, education, and liberalism, to secure the in- 
evitable peaceful changes to which revolution is the unthink- 
able alternative. Leon WHIPPLE 


Books to Stretch the Mind 


POLITICAL POWER, by Charles E. Merriam. Whitilesey House. 326 ppd. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE OPEN DOOR AT HOME, by Charles A. Beard. Macmillan. 331 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

AMERICA’S HOUR OF DECISION, by Glenn Frank. McGraw-Hill. 263 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


R. MERRIAM is one of the few people who can think 
about little specific facts and large abstract orientations 
without getting them mixed. In this book he describes the 
relationships of political power to the other power groups, 
to the structure of popular worship and belief, to the dark 
side of political shame. He considers the limitations of po- 
litical power, the possibilities of evaporation of moral sup- 
port, and the essential relation between power and the 
spirit of sacrifice that conditions all human organization. 
The book is a picture of a maelstrom of changing currents 
that, as the Los Angeles Times would say, gnaw the halyards 
of the Stars and Stripes and question the basic principles 
of the Constitution—not only of our system but of all the 
systems that are proposed. The first impression is one of 
terror, lest humanity may have reached a phase of catas- 
trophe in which the forces that crystallize halfbaked ideol- 
ogies doomed to disastrous explosions have grown beyond 
all hope of rational control by the immature mind of man. 
Dr. Merriam, in the last chapter, lifts us above the mael- 
strom to contemplate the probable development of science, 
particularly the sciences of mind and society, and the pro- 
found changes in human nature already beginning and des- 
tined to go far. He does not pretend to know how great an 
adventure we are entered upon, but it is bigger than we had 
realized. A book specially recommended to stretch the minds 
of people who still believe in some ready-made ideology 
dating earlier than 1929. 

A year ago Mr. Keynes renounced the liberal doctrine 
of internationalism, and now Dr. Beard is rising to join the 
chorus of three or four liberals who have sensed the impli- 
cations of the death of laissez-faire. In a few years liberal 
economic nationalism will be a commonplace, but at the 
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| Didn’t Know Libraries Did That 


Wee a fine-looking boy you have.” “Of course,” said his 
mother proudly, “that’s a library baby!’ When a new 
baby is registered in Concordia Parish, La., the health officer 
sends the name and address of the parents to the nearest 
library branch, which every month for a year mails to the mother 
pamphlets on the care of infants. By this time the mother has 
acquired the habit of securing expert advice on child health through 
the library and calls voluntarily for books on diet, health habits, 
clothing and discipline for the pre-school age child. 


The most sweeping invention in relief of the blind, since the 
introduction of Braille 100 years ago, is the Talking Book, a combi- 
nation electric phonograph and radio set. An average novel run- 
ning between 70,000 and 90,000 words can be recorded on between 
10 and 12 double-face records. Records may be played for 18 
minutes on each side, giving listeners between 175 and 200 words 
per minute. The Library of Congress plans to establish Talking 
Book libraries in connection with the present 24 Braille libraries 
in the United States. 


An important phase of the aid rendered by the St. Louis Public 
Library during the depression years has been its public writing 
room with unlimited paper, envelopes, pen-points, ink and other 
services. The room was primarily established for the man out of 
work; the boy who is homesick or working his way through col- 
lege, whose room is “not nice”’; to say nothing of the business man 
who has found a place where he can work undisturbed on that 
‘“‘pesky tax report.’? People come back day after day, answering 
advertisements, or sending letters to selected lists In addition 
secretarial service is offered at current rates. 


To aid in the study and appreciation of music, the public library 
of Springfield, Mass., lends phonograph records. The library owns 
more than 2000 records, all music of high quality, instrumental and 
orchestral records, some opera, vocal selections, chamber music. 
Before and after a concert there is a large demand for records of the 
program numbers. 


Beginning with Scaramouche released in October 1923, and 
continuing since without interruption, the Cleveland Public 
Library has tied up with the movies through bookmark reading- 
lists prepared by the library, printed at the local exhibitor’s ex- 
pense, and distributed at both the library and its branches and the 
theater. These bookmarks list approximately 15 books—novels, 
history, drama, biography, sociology, fine arts—likely to stimulate 
the interest of those who have seen or expect to see the movie. As 
a result, months after Rasputin and the Empress or The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street was shown in Cleveland, the demand for the 
books listed still exceeded the supply. With the first appearance of 
Charles Laughton as Henry VIII, every one of the 28 copies of 
Francis Hackett’s Henry VIII was swept off the shelf, as well as 
every other popular title about the monarch and his period. 

The House of Correction in Milwaukee is visited once a month 
by a representative from the public library. All prisoners who wish 
may have an interview. Special requests for books are taken and 
reading courses planned for those who desire them. 

The Missoula, Mont., Public Library operates a Library Car 
which is located at the headquarters camp of the Anaconda Mining 
Company. A man is in charge, and to it come many lumberjacks 
to read and to carry away as many books as their packs will hold. 
This car, a freight car, is switched from camp to camp as the 
cutting of the timber proceeds. 


moment it is far ahead of the procession. It needed to be de- 
fined, distinguished from imperialism, and implemented with a 
logical structure, and that need Dr. Beard has had the courage to 
meet. : 

Free trade and geographic specialization, we are now beginning 
to sce, have their drawbacks. Capital ownership and circulating 
money tend to drift into certain areas and to stagnate there. 
Specialized industries are subject to sudden death by technological 
or political accidents. A free-trade area, such as the United States, 
depends for its survival on the establishment of a federal sover- 
eignty with power to tax in one area and spend in another, to tax in 
one economic level and spend in another, and to move populations 


The librarian in New London, N. H., writes that “in a small 
town, with no banks, we are bankers as well as librarians, having a 
storage vault and 50 regulation deposit boxes.” 


The Brookline, Mass., library offers a service to shut-ins. Books 
are sent and collected each Saturday. 


A much appreciated service, successfully tried for a time by the 
Seattle Public Library, secured the name of every foreigner who 
applied to the Naturalization Office for citizenship papers, and 
invited him in a personal letter to borrow books from the library 
in his own language, as well as books on learning English and on 
American history, government and customs. Representatives of the 
library also visited the nightschools for foreigners; later these classes 
came to the library where its various services were explained. This 
library also maintained a station in the public market of the city, 
so that housewives could carry away the family supply of books in 
their market baskets along with their cabbage and potatoes. 


Nothing we have ever done has been more appreciated, says 
the Public Library of Portland, Ore., than the lending of pictures, 
a project made possible by the cooperation of the Society of Oregon 
Artists, which: provided original works in oils, water colors, and 
pastels. Pictures were loaned for one month with the privilege of a 
month’s renewal. 

The Michigan State Library loans good framed pictures to 
schools. These pictures may be borrowed for the entire school term 
by rural and small-town schools. 

In a folder addressed to young people, the Newark Public Li- 
brary presents the library as the best means of self-education: “The 
papers are full of advertisements of magic books and courses of 
study, systems of training, ‘salary raisers,’ memory strengtheners, 
‘personality fertilizers,’ wisdom capsules, and the like which 
promise to make you wise, great, and rich in ten lessons at about 
$3.30 per. In your library are 240,000 volumes. In these books lie 
the sum and substance of all the wisdom-getting, memory-improv- 
ing, and salary-raising ideas that anybody has had since the world 
began.” With this folder goes a postal card already addressed to 
the library, on which the reader may check the topics he wants to 
“read up” on. 

“The loveliest thing in Mexico City’s Chapultepec Park,” says 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow, “‘is a place where the philosophers’ walk 
crosses the path of the artists among the cypresses. At the intersec- 
tion the Mexicans have made a very beautiful little open-air read- 
ing-room. The ground is paved in tiles which tell the life and 
achievements of Cervantes, There is a fountain in the center, and 
all around the edge are colored tiles which tell the story of Don 
Quixote. They have put two open bookcases on either side, and I 
have never been there that I did not see someone reading. The 
Mexicans read these books under the trees and under the sky of 
that lovely place, and put them back on the shelves, in the place 
where the path of the artists meets the path of the philosophers.” 
—Excerpts from The Library Journal and Other Sources. 

“Years ago (I believe it was 1916) many of my evenings were 
spent in the reading-room of the Forbes Library in Northampton,” 
writes one of our Massachusetts subscribers. “Among the periodi- 
eals I read was The Survey. I really think it had much to do with 
giving me a real interest in human beings and a desire to be of 
service. Probably nothing in the world would give me the satisfaction 
I receive from my present work—public-health nursing. I thought 
you might like to know that library copies are not always neglected,” 


out of dead areas. Whether our own government can exercise 
those three powers effectively, remains to be seen; certainly 
Geneva cannot obtain such powers in the near future. World 
peace will depend on avoidance of trade that sets up tensions 
for which there can be no relief except war. Dr, Beard has done a 
vital service by pioneering in this new concept of liberal national- 
ism, and all those who desire world peace should read and ponder 
his words. 

Glenn Frank is not quite so clear in his mind as are Dr. Mer- 
riam and Dr. Beard. In America’s Hour of Decision he calls for a 
new crystallization of the national will to live, to go forward, to 
adjust our social order to the new conditions of the age of plenty. 
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But in this readable volume he is not quite down to brass tacks. 

There is undoubted value in recalling Americans to their long- 
standing belief in democracy, and exactly for the reasons given by 
Dr. Frank, In the increasingly unpredictable course of events where 
the new developments of technology make and destroy the es- 
tablished ways of economic life, we need a broad base of popular 
initiative. As Dr. Frank says, any fixed course of action is bound 
to be wrong, and any small governing group with an “ideology” 
will drive a system of high productivity on the rocks in the tortuous 
channel of modern life. There must be a mass of free citizens from 
which can arise unchecked the new thinkers who will constantly 
reorient the ruling group, and the restoration of an adequate 
area of free activity is imperative. At the same time the people 
acting through government will have to bring under control the 
sinister forces of overconcentrated individual power. 

Dr. Frank is far enough along in his consideration of liberal 
nationalism to have thought about some of its cruder aspects, and 
to have rejected them. Perhaps as the discussion continues, how- 
ever, the more cogent reasons for an enlightened form of national- 
ism may appeal to his keen and flexible mind. 

None of these three books are directly aimed at the actual 
solution of the main economic problems that immediately press 
upon us—the establishment of economic security, the prevention 
of excessive money-lending by the larger incomes, and the effec- 
tive control of volume and velocity of the medium of exchange. 
Dr. Merriam deals with the more abstract but vitally important 
question of the nature and utilization of political power. Dr. Beard 
speaks more particularly of the necessity for reforming the pseudo- 
sciences of economics and sociology, and for controlling the spread 
of economic activity within the range of human intelligence and 
organizing capacity. Dr. Frank is a cool hand on the fevered brows 
of those who wonder whether the age of plenty must require throw- 
ing away all the beauty of the world as well as the ugliness, but 
who are not yet hopelessly sold to any one of the patent ideologies. 
The first two books are good for stretching the mind; the last is 
not bad for cooling the blood. 


Washington, D. C. Davin CusHMAN CoyLEe 


Changing the Rules of the Game 
NEW FRONTIERS, by Henry A. Wallace. Reynal & Hitchcock. 309 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS book, Mr. Wallace says, was “‘hastily dictated, copy-read, 

and very little edited, under pressure of many other jobs at 
hand.” Possibly that gives it additional value. This plain talk of a 
clear-headed man who is trying to find the way out might lose 
in effectiveness if it were polished, illustrated, and documented 
with footnotes. 

The author’s job, which is fundamental to any real recovery, 
is to bring the income of farmers, with whom he has spent his life, 
to a parity with industrial workers. He does not believe that his 
generation can do more than make a beginning on which the 
rising generation can build and he warns these younger people 
that if they are to carry on they must free themselves of inherited 
prejudices so that they may look actualities in the face. He does not 
believe that the game of ruling a country by the will of the major- 
ity must be given up in favor of the rule of a dictator, either com- 
munist or fascist, but he is persuaded that the conditions under 
which the game is played have altered and the rules must be 
changed. ; 

For example, as a creditor nation we can no longer export the 
goods with which we formerly paid our debts to foreign nations. 
Therefore, we must either curtail our production or, by lowering 
the tariff, allow our debtors to pay with goods or services. Again, 
prices are no longer fixed by the supply of goods in the market- 
place but by those controlling production, whose selfish interests 
may dictate keeping the price up and the output down. If this 
price fixing is to continue, the government must have the power 
to veto prices which are contrary to the general good. 

' For fourteen years the farmers have been trying, with disaster to 
themselves, to change the rules under which they have been oper- 
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ating. Mr. Wallace gives a third of his book to a lucid account of 
this struggle. He is willing to try any other method than the process- 
ing taxes if such method can be shown to be better. He deplores 
the killing of pigs and plowing under of cotton but at the moment 
sees no alternative. Moreover, he feels that farmers have been 
educated by the operation of the AAA to take a long-range view 
of the agricultural situation. If the conservative farmer has 
changed his parochial viewpoint to a national one we may concede 
that the New Deal has begun to show accomplishment, though 
we may think that the author is unduly optimistic in feeling that 
industrialists are beginning to let national interest displace profits 
in their minds. I. M. BEARD 
Bethel, Conn. 


A Communist Examines Capitalism 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM, by Lewis Corey. Covici Friede. 
622 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EWIS COREY, author of The House of Morgan, attempts in 
this weighty volume to present a critique of our highly de- 
veloped capitalist structure from the point of view of a convinced 
Communist. It is a work in which much careful research and hard 
thinking have entered and is the ablest of the economic volumes 
thus far written by American Communists. The book analyzes the 
days of the new capitalism and the contradictions in the system 
which led to the present breakdown; the failure of NIRA-ism to 
resolve these contradictions and the effect of technological changes 
and increasing monopolization of industry on insecurity, on im- 
perialistic ventures abroad and on the revolutionary movement at 
home. Mr. Corey feels that, while American capitalism is not facing 
immediate collapse, we may now expect to see a relative decline 
of economic development, a downward tendency in the workers’ 
standard of living, and an aggravation of class antagonisms by 
monopoly capitalism and imperialism. To the author, ‘‘monopoly 
capitalism and imperialism signalize capitalist decline and pro- 
letarian revolution.” 

It is when Mr. Corey is mobilizing his facts regarding economic 
tendencies that he is at his best. He has carefully culled his statistics 
for the most part from the books of research and governmental 
institutions and the conclusions he reaches present a vigorous 
challenge to the upholders of the status quo. 

The book, however, suffers from a rather heavy style and from 
the author’s constant endeavor to fit all developments in the eco- 
nomic life of America into Communistic formulae. The latter 
portion of the book likewise suffers from the author’s dogmatic 
assumption, accompanied by little of the scholarly analysis wit- 
nessed in the first portion, that the American people must resort to 
a Communist revolution as the one means to salvation. Just why 
organized labor, whom the author denounces for “unusually 
petty-bourgeois spirit and the corruption of their bureaucracy” 
and other important groups in the population are likely to find in 
Communist tactics, rather than tactics of some other school of 
thought, the one sure means to a cooperative order, the author 
does not state. 

Despite these and other defects, the book constitutes an im- 
portant contribution that should be carefully read and digested 
by all students of economic tendencies. Harry W. LaAmLer 
League for Industrial Democracy 


The Details of the Job 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE OF GREAT BRITAIN, by 
T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans; with a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Winston 
S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 310 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS book is composed of three separate studies. The first con- 
siders briefly problems of population, industrial and agricultural 
changes as they affect the labor market and unemployment. The 
second gives an account of the development of the employment 
exchanges with minute details of placement machinery and method. 

The third contains account of the technical procedure of local em- 

ployment exchanges in administering unemployment insurance. 
The book is a public employment office manager’s handbook, an 
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efficiency expert’s recommendation of necessary procedure, an 
exposition of filing forms and equipment required for this special- 
ized type of office. It shows the enormous amount of detail in 
management necessary for a system ideally serving all industries 
and workers of a country. It seems, therefore, as complicated as the 
account of the filing or cataloguing system of any mammoth busi- 
ness. This, however, should not deter Americans, with our preva- 
lent office equipment and methods. In fact, to an American, the 
European’s enthusiastic display of such equipment and methods, 
where such exist, seems a bit naive; we take them as a matter of 
course. 

By implication the study indicates the quality of personnel 
and the set-up required for placement and unemployment insur- 
ance offices. This, of course, is our weak point. Today we do not 
have adequate trained personnel to man a national public em- 
ployment system. However, certain European countries, not in- 
cluding England, were as hard pressed to find persons equipped for 
the task when they inaugurated their employment exchanges as 
some of our localities have been to find competent and profession- 
ally minded relief workers. 

Details always seem formidable, especially when couched in the 
heavy style of this weighty series of studies. Throwing sections of 
the material into footnotes or appendices would have saved it for 
those who desire the technical material and have set the significant 
sections into relief. The details are useful in showing that we cannot 
casually and without preparation create a placement system meas- 
uring up to performance required by our present complex indus- 
trial structure. The study assumes or leaves to others the task of 
convincing the reader of the incalculable saving of human energy, 
efficiency and spirit to be gained by a central public agency for 
clearing available labor and jobs. 


The University of Chicago Mo tute Ray CARROLL 


Lay Preacher 


THE STORY OF AN‘ITINERANT TEACHER, by Edward Howard Griggs. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 231 pages. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OR a good many years Dr. Griggs has been a very popular 

public lecturer and an inspirational writer, beginning when 
what he did was generally known as “lyceum” and ending in an 
era of “adult education.” But his work has not changed. He has 
been a lay preacher, gifted with wisdom that did not startle and 
eloquence that did not disturb. In this disarmingly simple story 
of his life, he tells how he went from his university teaching at 
Stanford to the public platform and how his audience grew, and 
he concludes with his opinions on current happenings. Every 
practitioner of adult education ought to study his story. Here is 
insight into a populous world, far removed from the urban in- 
telligentsia, old-fashioned but not unintelligent, not afraid of ideas 
and, on the other hand, not afraid of not being in the moment’s 
fashion. It is customary in certain circles to disregard what these 
people think, to assume that they matter very little until they 
eventually “catch up.” Dr. Griggs has apparently not questioned 
that this public ‘counts for a great deal and he is right, just as he is 
right also in thinking that his long term of leadership among them 
has been an important contribution to American culture. 
Teachers College, Columbia University LyMAN Bryson 


Mary Austin’s Quest 


CAN PRAYER BE ANSWERED? by Mary Austin. Farrar and Rinehart. 55 pd. 
Price $1.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERE is a splendid woman’s personal testimony about prayer, 
gleaned from thirty-five years of experiment and experience. 
In this book, published within a few weeks of her untimely death, 
she begins by citing an experience of prayer shared with a Paiute 
Indian medicine-man, who never prayed to a god but to a life 
principle. She goes on to tell of her experiments with postures, 
gestures, and the like; her cure of cancer by prayer; her use of 
novenas and similar group prayers. And she concludes her volume 
thus: 
I shall probably never arrive at any well filled out conclusions 
about Prayer. . . . I have never taken the measure of what I pray to. 
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I do not know its one unchanging name. . . . Whateveritis,ithas an | 
infinite capacity for evolutionary change. It is all tied up with our . 
processes of being and becoming. But I don’t know what it is. } i 
And it will take a brave, indeed foolhardy Congregationalist or | 


Methodist or Catholic to say to her, “I know; It is simply my God.” 
This reviewer can’t say it. A 
In this book, as always, Mrs. Austin wrote with an elemental |} 
simplicity and charm; and yet there is much here to confuse a |}, 
person accustomed to conventional prayers and praying, or bored fj, 
with the whole subject. One of her chief discoveries about prayer { j 
occurred during a poker-game. Personally, I emerge from this | 
volume a lot confused and a little wistful. ’'m not at all sure I | 
should care to share her methods and experiences of prayer; but | 
I’m mighty sure I should have enjoyed playing poker with her, or | 
watching her at work among her beloved Indians. One gleans too | 
little of Mary Austin from this book, to come to any adequate © 
understanding of what she was here talking about; for a brief » 
discussion of prayer is a little like a casual glance at a pair of lovers |} 
—one has to have experience to understand what’s happening. |, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 
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Simple People . 
THE FOLKS, by Ruth Suckow. Farrar and Rinehart. 726 pp. Price $3 postpaid of © 
Survey Graphic. } 
FINE fat volume for long winter evenings, provided you |i} 
like a lot of reading. For in her zeal to depict with meticulous | 
detail the setting of her major characters and to permit each of them 
to make perfectly clear just exactly why he acted the way he did, 
Miss Suckow has overloaded with words her theme of the poignant ‘| 
bewilderment of simple people groping their way through the })| 
implacable changes of life. As a matter of fact even a moderately (|) 
perspicacious reader knew that the Fergusons were going to act jj 
the way they did, and why, before Miss Suckow began to explain || 
it to him. 

The story is of the Ferguson family: “the folks’, grandpa and 
grandma, still on the farm; Fred and Annie, middle-aged pillars 7) 
of a small Iowa town, and their four children, scattered in the end 
from the home, each generation weaving a pattern of life only to 
lose it in the complexities of change when they themselves became 
‘the folks.” Each generation was in its day the champion of a new 
order, trusting implicitly in its rightness and never quite under- 
standing why it would not do for the generation that followed. 

Although the author tells you all she knows about the four 
young Fergusons it is her old people whom you know best after — 
all, even the shadowy old grandpa and grandma out on the farm. 
This, perhaps, because she lets you feel them for yourself instead of 
feeling them for you. She draws the small-town scene with warm 
understanding and writes with compassion and sometimes with 
beauty of people who are undoubtedly the salt of the earth though 
for the most part singularly devoid of sensitivity. But she writes a 
terrible, terrible lot. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Beauty in Twisted Forms 


NOW IN NOVEMBER, by Josephine Johnson. Simon and Schuster. 231 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


**w\. TOW in November I can see our years as a whole. This au- 

tumn is like both an end and a beginning to our lives.” 
With these rhythmic lines, so typical of the style of the whole book, 
a remarkable first novel, by a girl of twenty-four, commences. They 
are uttered by the imaginary narrator, young Marget Haldmarne, 
who reviews her own history from the carefree childhood of the 
spring prelude, when her family seeks refuge on a mortgaged farm, 
to the maturity of the autumn conclusion, ten years later, when 
death and failure having swept hope away there is nothing left for 
recommencing but courage. 

The good earth? Not good to the members of this farm-family 
and their neighbors who “jerk about on its surface like gnats, our 
days absorbed and overwhelmed by a mass of little things—that 
confusion which is our living and which prevents us from being 
really alive.’’ They find “peace in its sparse moments of surrender, 
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and beauty in all its twisted forms, not pure, unadulterated, but 
mixed always with sour potato-peelings or an August sun.’’ Many 
readers will feel that this version of American farm-life—food 
‘enough but nothing new to wear, low prices, milk wars, devastat- 
ing drought—is more akin to recent experience than the picture 
‘presented in As the Earth Turns. 

But Josephine Johnson is essentially a poet not a realist. Her ap- 
| praisals are sensitive and personal, not objective. She spins a dark 
‘tale, based though it may be on much of current life. Debt and in- 
different nature are the fate of the Haldmarnes, and fire, insanity, 
) accidental death, thwarted love as well. It is the author’s illuminat- 
ing comment on such dire events and the more casual experiences 
| of daily living that make the book extraordinary, that and the 
_ beauty of her style. FLORENCE LorB KELLOGG 


| Potpourri 


| MY CONFESSIONAL, by Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin. 239 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS book is a composite, culling ideas from the letters of the 

author to numerous inquirers to whom he has “confessed” his 
views on numerous subjects. Naturally his opinion was sought on 
| topics related to his wide range of known interests. And in conse- 
, quence we have here a thin dilution of thoughts ranging over 
topics of sex, art, the dance of life, war, nudism, and so on. No 
one who has read this great writer’s other books will need this 
| potpourri. And those who have not read them will find this an 
unsatisfactory introduction. The Dance of Life still stands as the 
way into Havelock Ellis’s felicity which this reviewer would recom- 
mend to everyone seeking to grasp a real contemporary outlook. 
New York City Orpway TEAD 


AMERICA’S TRAGEDY, by James Truslow Adams. Scribners. 414 pp. Price $3 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


| Tuts is not a history of the Civil War nor of the Negro question but 
_ of the sectionalism which came to divide the North and the South. 
_The author blames the people of neither section but rather fate 
_ which produced different ways of living and views of life; in the 
/ North the worship of money-making which eventually led to our 
present distressing situation; in the South a culture which was 
| broader and finer but doomed because it was based on slave-hold- 
ing so interwoven economically with life that it could not be dis- 
carded though it had become an anachronism in the civilized 
world. The story is illustrated with a wealth of interesting contem- 
porary documentation and told without bias. 

JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT, by Louis Ferdinand Céline. Little, 

Brown. 509 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

WHEN a man has a profound zest for life and finds his decent and 
creative impulses thwarted by the stupidities, complexities and 
brutalities of himself as well as other men, his idealism tends to 
become inverted and he reacts against all of life with savage dis- 
gust. The ferocity of his attack is the measure of his passionate 
desire for excellence. This book is doubly important; important 
because the author is such a man and savage affirmations of life, 
even inverted ones, are hard to come upon in these tired times, 
| and because he has digested the new knowledge and techniques 
of expression with which the past forty years have been over- 
'whelmed. This book may well be the beginning of a new tradi- 
_ tion of novel-writing. It is a book you cannot afford to miss whether 
_ or not you understand or like it. 


LOVE ON THE DOLE, by Walter Greenwood. Doubleday, Doran. 347 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A younc British workman has written a book about ‘‘the dole,” 
not as a theory but as a basis for human life. The setting is Hanky 
Park, a sodden slum in an industrial city. The story centers in 
young Harry Hardcastle, his sister Sally, his ‘girl,’ Helen, and 
a young labor leader, Larry Meath, but the chief character is 
Marlowe’s works—a vast engineering plant which controls the 
lives of these helpless youngsters and of their equally helpless 
| parents and neighbors. The book moves through the compara- 
‘tively “‘good days,” when the works was busy full-time, into the 
depths of depression when there were jobs only for “‘cheap labor,” 

apprentices and girls. The climax of the story is a futile union- 
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demonstration and Larry Meath’s death. Though the author 
permits a solution of sorts for his chief characters, the lightening of 
the gloom for Harry, Sally and Helen at the end does not lighten 
the savage bitterness of the story. His book is an acid commentary 
on the. adequacy of unemployment insurance as a “remedy” for 
insecurity; on “relief” and its vagaries as a solution for anything at 
all. 


ANOTHER BOMB SPUTTERING OUT 
(Continued from page 37) 


the ballot the definite question of full American membership in 
the League. And 111 of them returned affirmative majorities. Of 
a total of 217,421 voters, 62 percent answered Yes. It’s a long 
road that has no turning. In respect of the League of Nations, ours 
has turned. The rest is only a matter of time. 

Meanwhile, we have challenged the good faith of the nations 
with our proposed convention for international control of the arms 
traffic. The fact that it does not please the militarists is the best 
sign that it sets practical standards. Long ago in these pages I 
called attention to the similarities between this problem and that 
of the international control of narcotics. Its solution will have to 
follow the same general lines, and only internationa !cooperation 
in good faith can master it. 

Settlement of the Saar problem makes way for the next: prob- 
ably that of Austria and the Danube. Disarmament the perennial 
question. The war in the Gran Chaco between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, which may have settled itself by the time these lines are 
printed. Jugoslavia-Hungary—a very hot and threatening quarrel. 
Even more perplexing the issue of the naval ratios, three-cornered 
among the United States, Great Britain and Japan. But the Saar 
solution demonstrates that any controversy can be settled among 
men of good will. We have almost passed through the deepest part 
of the swamp, and in the future we shall point back to the “little 
black spot” that marked it. 


_ WIT’S END 
(Continued from page 29) 


it was the rainbow they caught and held in their round tight little 
fists. Snips of softest yarn from the golden locks of the princess; 
gold and silver and jewels from her gown. There were spools to 
roll and boxes to open and close. But most of all the fun, was to see 
out of these simple things, come beds and chairs and every con- 
ceivable thing. 

That day came when there were no more scraps to intrigue little 
boys, only a row of gorgeous, swaying puppets, each upon his 
wooden frame hanging from a nail, his lines well learned, waiting 
for his cue. 

A bushy fir tree had been brought in and placed in the adjoining 
room against the wall directly opposite the stage. It was the day 
before Christmas. We didn’t mind or even miss the things that 
might have been there to grace the tree, sparkling baubles and 
costly gifts. We made raisin men, with leather hunting jackets of 
bright crinkly figs and starry eyes of cloves, gum-drop dogs by the 
dozen and brewed hot chocolate and baked puffin cakes in count- 
less numbers. It was the opening night of The Hole in the Wall 
and we played to a houseful of children from the neighborhood 
settlement. We played to cries of ““More, more!” until the actors 
fell from sheer exhaustion, face down upon the stage. We then sat 
down with our guests and drank chocolate and ate puffin cakes 
and gave away raisin men and gum-drop dogs, and sent them away, 
excitedly talking. The theater grew and flourished. 

Out of this enchanting play-world grew other things quite as 
interesting. One of the most delightful was my depression library. 
It grew because my budget couldn’t be stretched to cover things 
that just had to be. Books to own, to hold and to place upon my 
own shelves. To touch and say to myself, “‘you are mine” and touch 
again reverently. Seats in which to sit and listen to the symphony 
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or to look upon the stage and be stirred and revitalized. One can- 
not sit alone and look within himself, forever. He becomes a 
withered parsnip rotting in the dark sour ground. For months, 
now, I have clipped and pasted and chortled in solitude. I have 
learned more about “the wheels within wheels” than I have ever 
known before. My fifty-nine volumes of gaily covered scrapbooks 
from the ten-cent store are more priceless than anything I own. 
The passion for clipping has forced me to read assiduously. My 
system of cataloging information, to choose discriminatingly. The 
mass of material from which I draw, to eye the selection critically. 
Before me, marches the world. I sit in the vortex and listen. Na- 
tional and international politics; the currents, the cross currents 
and the undertow. Pictures, visual study, of those persons who 
are weaving the web of history. Who are they? Why are they? 
What are they? In music, in literature, in art, in science, it is all 
the same. My most treasured volume is entitled, Reformers. Across 
its pages stride, in picture and in print, the righteous, the militant, 
the benign, the saintly, the ridiculous, the dangerous, the esthete, 
the brute, the emotionalist and the scientist. The precision, the 
clarity and the appreciation that this hobby has brought, I can- 
not tell you, I can only recommend it. 

There are other books too; rows of unborrowable books. These 
are the Wit’s End guest books; a permanent feature, as they are 
painted on the beaverboard wall above the covered kitchen sink. 
With pencil and paint these biographies are written, bound, pub- 
lished and sold while the author waits, for each guest is his own 
author and publisher and signs the original; only one to an edition. 
Here row upon row, in the selection of colors and titles, I see before 
me the desires, foibles and adventures of my friends. I feel, some- 
times, that I take them off the shelves, open their dummy painted 
forms and read pages and pages of intimate secrets. . . . Then 
cautiously I put them back with a warm sense of guilt and wonder 
if I should write the author an apology. As for the copyrights; it’s 
the Wild Wit’s Publishing Company and anybody can copy it. 

Fall has drawn her colored curtains down again, and Wit’s End 
is rocked with the winter wind from the river, and I have gone. I 
have left my precious domicile of dreams. I have gone to other 
work, to assume heavier responsibilities. I left the blue porthole 
door ajar to welcome into harbor and to drop anchor, two of my 
dearest friends, an actor and his wife, from_a distant city to begin 
where I began two years ago, penniless and despairing. My bequest 
to them is the tree of heaven that will guard again the gay, 
nodding zinnias. The sun streaming through the deep set windows. 
The fire crackling on the hearth. I have left Percy in his accus- 
tomed place on the window seat, purring; and Halfwit, the frivo- 
lous puff of hair, waiting to greet them. But above all, I have left 
them the all-wise, ancient genie, whose dwelling place it is, and 
whose gift is contentment and peace. 


UPRISINGS ON THE FARMS 


(Continued from page 22) 


We protect our farmers here. They are our best people. They 

are always with us. They keep this country going. They put us in 
here and they can put us out again, so we serve them... . 
Mexicans are trash. They have no standard of living. 
The economy of the rural communities is founded on their crops; 
so a district attorney says: ““The crops must be harvested. Tulare 
County can no longer permit the communists and radical agita- 
tors to.move about our agriculture unmolested.” 

The rural situation in California grows increasingly tense. 
General Glassford said of Imperial Valley, where vigilantes suc- 
cessfully terrorized outside “‘agitators,” including a party of Los 
Angeles clergymen, into leaving or keeping out of the valley: 


After more than two months of observation and investigation in 
Imperial Valley, it is my conviction that a group of growers have 
exploited a “communist” hysteria for the advancement of their 
own interests; that they have welcomed labor agitation, which 
they could brand as “red,” as a means of sustaining supremacy 
by mob rule, thereby preserving what is so essential to their profits 
—cheap labor; that they have succeeded in drawing into their con- 
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spiracy certain county officials who have become the principal 
tools of their machine. . . . One active Vigilante remarked: “‘P’'d’ 


like to be out of this mess, but what can I do? If I don’t line up, 
my business will be ruined.” 


But a valley newspaper declared that: ““It was not mob violence 


—it was a studied, organized movement of citizens seeking the 
only way out of difficulties threatening the community’s peace. 
. . . Perhaps the professional agitators have learned a lesson.” 


And a cotton-gin foreman in the San Joaquin Valley said of a 
member of the Governor’s Fact-Finding Committee, the recom- . 
mendation of which was the basis of the cotton-strike settlement: 


“It won’t be healthy for him if he comes down into the Valley; 
the respectable citizens will take care of him.” 
The report of a federal investigating committee on Imperial 


Valley was answered by another committee, appointed at the re- ’ 


quest of the California State Board of Agriculture, Farm Bureau 
Federation, and State Chamber of Commerce, which declared 


that, ‘“Technically, the Committee does not find that there is a | 


‘strike’ in the Imperial Valley, nor that there is any ‘strike’ immi- 
nent in the Imperial Valley,” and inter alia recommended, curi- 
ously (in view of the legal code of ethics and the practice of pro- 
viding public, defenders for persons accused of crime,) that the 
state bar “investigate the activities of attorneys employed to de- 


fend persons who advocate the overthrow of the present govern- | 


mentenemens 


O many, the problem of rural labor is no longer a /abor problem. 


In the words of a San Jose newspaper, “It is a crime prob- - 


lem.” A sheriff believes that, “If only our laws had teeth in them, 
we could get fifty ‘rats’ and there would be no more trouble.” A 
cotton-finance company man expresses a general conviction when 
he states that strict enforcement of the laws will solve the problem; 
and the committee representing the three state bodies by clear 
inference supports the view that the “suppressive activities on the 
part of the police” retard the plans of the communistic union. 
County after county passes strict rural anti-picketing ordinances, 


determined not “to let our industry become the football of irre- 


sponsible agitators who have no interest in it.” Yet the farmers 
raise wages, too, remembering strikes. 

Simon Lubin, founder of the California Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing, speaking the view of liberals before the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, said: 


We have little or nothing to fear from the “radicals” and “‘agi- © 
tators.” But there is genuine ground for fear—great fear—in the — 


greed and selfishness, the intellectual sterility, the social injustice, 
the economic blindness, the lack of political sagacity and leader- 
ship, and the mock heroics and hooliganism we observe within 
our state today. ... 

It is a fact that we do need a socio-economic house-cleaning. 

Are we going to encourage the “‘reds,”’ the “‘radicals,”’ the ‘‘com- 
munists,” the ‘‘outside agitators” to do the job for us? Or are we 
ourselves going to do it? 
But the farmers are not impressed; they prefer to rely on vigilantes, 
ordinances, and other similar methods of solving the problem. 
As an attorney for the California Farm Bureau Federation replied 
confidently: “If the professional sobbers will stop lending aid and 
encouragement to agitators who spit upon our Constitution and 
our flag, peace and quiet can more easily be maintained and the 
situation will soon clear up.” 

The farmers are in control of their communities. Strikes are 
suppressed. “There are no agitators in the valley,”’ says a farmer, 
and an official adds significantly, ‘‘except in jail.”” But what, be- 
sides keeping the “agitators” out, will they do to eliminate the 
causes of unrest? Some, but not all, seem curiously to forget their 
traditional hostility to conservative trade unionism: in Imperial 
Valley growers encouraged and dealt with a Mexican laborers’ 
union fostered by the consul; at Marysville, farmers tried to estab- 
lish an AFofL fruit-pickers’ union which they could dominate. A 
few growers are using the opportunity to work toward better 
housing, better employment methods, and so on. But will the 
farmers generally and the government see and grasp their oppor- 
tunity to use power intelligently and deal with causes? 
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| | .they all cast their jewels, silver and 


THE BELLS OF SANTA CRUZ 


(Continued from page 18) 


beloved. Every ship returning from the New World was a hope, 
and a disappointment. 
“Time passed, word came again from across the sea. A message 


““! for Dofia Teresa from Padre Moreno: 


Gracious and courageous Seforita: 

Neither with words of the learned, nor with a tongue of grief 
and affection, can I express to you what my heart feels. As brave 
and valiant a soldier as Don Angel has not to my knowledge, been 
surpassed. God loved him even more than we for He has called 
him to rest in the New World in the shadow of the Sangre de 
Cristo mountains and the valley of the Holy Cross. 


So ran the message announcing the passing of Don Angel. Dona 
Teresa received the news in silence. A shock to youth, nifia, is a 
definite wound. For her no longer did snows have power to chill, 
nor the bright rays of the sun to warm. She walked alone in her 
garden crushing under foot the new sprouts in flower. There was a 
smell of earth, that earth which held her beloved gave forth a 
fragrance, it was the perfume of her heart in sorrow. 

‘For twelve years the Indians of the Rio Grande del Norte had 
claimed the lovely valley of Santa Cruz. But after the conquest De 
Vargas sent new settlers and this soon became the largest commu- 
nity in this part of New Spain. Then Spanish people again knelt in 
peace before the altar of their holy religion. 

“The beautiful church took years to build, thousands of adobes 
are in those thick walls. The roof beams came from those Sangre de 
Cristo mountains. It took several hundred men to put them in 
place. Oh, nifia, it was a labor of love, but when it was completed 
there were no bells to summon the people. So the padres sent to 
the mother country and there, in Spain, they held a celebration. 

“People were invited to a great ceremony. Bells were to be 
molded to be sent to the New World. Friends and relatives of war- 
riors and priests gathered in old Castilla. A great fire was lighted, 
over which on stones rested a huge caldron. A long pole was 
handled by one of the men in the crowd. 

“There was much merrymaking. It was the natural delight for a 
gift of such significance. And, besides, there was an opportunity for 
young people to meet and not be so closely guarded by their 
papacitos and mamacitas. 

“Word reached Dona Teresa of the occasion for the celebration. 
Since the death of Don Angel, she had imprisoned herself in her 
own thoughts and never left her father’s palacto save to attend holy 
mass. She had become afflicted with a fever, a long illness which 
left her weak and frail, but she insisted on taking part in this spe- 
cial celebration, much to the delight of her aged father. 

*‘As young men linked their arms in those of young girls and 
danced around the caldron, the man stirred the molten metal, 
keeping time to the rhythm of the music. The fire was crackling. A 
lovely high coach driven by a team of sleek black horses was 
stopped close to the dancing group. It was like encountering the 
unknown dead when Dojia Teresa, with the same charm but with 
the air of one tired and as though living in the past, stepped from 


crowd, a silence which not even the crackling of the burning wood 
seemed to shatter. Slowly they walked toward the great caldron. 
With a fixed melancholy expression Dofia Teresa watched the 
seething mass. Ah, nifia, faces we see, hearts we do not know! 
Slowly and with deliberation she removed from her finger a gold 
ring, and over her head she slipped a gold chain on which hung a 
cross of gold, first pressing this to her bosom. Hesitating but a 
moment as she stripped herself of her most valued possessions, the 
parting gifts of Don Angel, yet holding fast to her memories, she 
threw the jewels into the boiling metal. 

‘*A respect for those who mourn and a reverence for the dead 
you well know, nifia, is the natural feeling of our old and of our 
_ young people. And on seeing this act of courage and devotion, even 
the gay ones turned serious, and in a frenzy of awakened memories, 
(Continued on page 46) 


the coach, accompanied by her father. A hush went over the- 
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Mrs. Kablanski *.2~<. 
wants a New Deal, too 


AT THE CRACK of dawn her work begins. She gets breakfast 
and hustles the youngsters off to school. Cleaning up the 
flat, cooking, and the daily wash keep her going the rest 
of the day—and way into the night. Yes, Mrs. Kablanski 
needs a New Deal. 

And Fels-Naptha Soap can contribute towards it, as far 
as washing and cleaning go. For Fels-Naptha’s extra help 
can lighten her work—shorten her hours—leave her more 
time to better her living conditions. 

This extra help is the result of good golden soap com- 
bined with plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. These two busy 
cleaners working together get things clean without hard 
rubbing—even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Is your community equipped to supply scientific 
MEDICAL ADVICE IN BIRTH CONTROL ? 


Can a mother, overburdened with a large family, secure the contraceptive advice 
she so urgently needs? 

Are the workers in your charitable organizations able to secure this vital service 
for families under their care? 

The American Birth Control League offers you, without charge, its assistance in 
organizing such service in your community. For information write to 


THE AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
689 Madison Avenue New York City 


LITER ARY Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. Prompt schol- 
arly service; modest rates. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH BUREAU, 
SERVI CES 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


makes a distinctive New Year's gift. It will carry the season’s 
greetings once a month throughout the year 1935. And we 
will send this special number free with a card announcing 
the gift. 


Special New Year’s Offer 


December 1934 $7.00 
All of 1935 2: 


when sent as a gift to a NEW reader 


Use this form in placing your order: — 


Survey Graphic 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


I enclose $2.00 for which please send Survey Graphic to: 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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(Continued from page 45) gold, into the great caldron. 
“What wonder that they have a different sound from all bells! 
‘A strange thing, niia,—those bells arrived here and were blessed 

on the day Dona Teresa died in Castilla. 

“When the Angelus rings, as we hear it now, and the streaks of 
rain sweep down from the Sangre de Cristo mountains, there in the 
mist maybe the lovers meet—who knows?” ~ 


POLITICS VS. RELIEF 


(Continued from page 10) 


—was now vice-chairman of the state party with invaluable pub- 
licity connections. It was Mr. Elliott who sprang into the breach 
in the role of a New Dealer, a friend of the people, a defender of 
the taxpayer—and perhaps, incidentally, as a hopeful candidate. 
From the headquarters of the Democratic Party in Los Angeles, he 
issued a call for all and sundry who had complaints against or 
“dirt” on the CWA to get in touch with him. Such a challenge has 
never gone unanswered. The campaign was now on. Charges of 
corruption alternated with complaints that no good Democrat 
could get a job in the relief offices. Newspaper interviews with Mr. 
Elhott appeared almost daily. The sensational press produced pic- 
tures of idle men on CWA projects. These subsequently turned out 
to be pictures of unemployed men hanging around the projects in 
the hope of being taken on. 

The first result of all this agitation was an investigation by agents 
of the Department of the Interior. The Department’s representa- 
tive reported that while there was plenty of evidence of confusion in 
the CWA administration in Los Angeles, there was no evidence of 
violation of law. His report critieized C. C. Frye, County CWA 
director, already demoted, who had been taken over from the 
County Welfare Department. The army engineer put in his place 
by Captain Macauley began the almost superhuman task of bring- 
ing order into the Los Angeles program. 

But the agitation continued and in February the Department of 
Justice was called in to investigate charges of padded payrolls. 
Grand Jury hearings, instigated by Mr. Elliott, began. They were 
to drag out for months. Here too, the mountain labored and 
brought forth a mouse. In March two obscure women connected 
with a branch office were indicted and confessed to receiving $75 
from truck owners! No particle of evidence regarding padded pay- 
rolls could be found. 

Less purposeful crusaders might have grown discouraged. But 
all this was merely the “build up,” the creation of the proper 
atmosphere. The newspaper photographs, the interviews, the dark 
hints, the broadcasts continued. In March Mr. Branion was called 
to testify before the Grand Jury. Before his appearance he was re- 
quested to sign a harmless slip of paper—a mere formality. It 
turned out to be a waiver of immunity! The significance of this was 
to put Mr. Branion on notice that his own conduct was under in- 
vestigation, a fact of which he was unaware as since December 12 
he had had no connection with CWA. 


N June 20, when it was generally believed that the Grand Jury 

investigation had been entirely abortive, an indictment was 
returned against Branion, Williams and five county officials of the 
CWA. It was signed by Peirson Hall, United States attorney and 
former secretary of the Democratic State Central Committee. It 
charged that the defendants had conspired to defraud the United 
States government by causing men to be put to work on CWA 
projects without proper tools and with causing them to be paid for 
labor they did not perform. The defendants were not charged with 
receiving any of this money—merely with conspiring to let relief 
clients, whom they had never seen, receive it! 

In newspaper headlines throughout the country appeared the 
announcement that two of the country’s leading relief workers had 
been accused of defrauding the government. This is the sort of pub- 
licity for which no subsequent acquittal or withdrawal of charges 
can ever quite atone. To have been indicted, however unjustly, 
leaves a mark on any man’s reputation. 

Shortly after the indictments were found, Mr. Branion was given 


leave of absence on salary by the State Relief Commission, an evi- 
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dence of the confidence in which he was held. He had nevertheless — 
to bear, meanwhile, the arduous and expensive business of prepar- — 


ing his defense. With the local organization of the United States | 


Department of Justice opposing him, the service of first-class 
attorneys was imperative. Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief ad- 
ministrator, likewise refused to suspend Mr. Williams. 


si Mere we 


Incidentally it may be significant to note that among the five ~ 
other men indicted for CWA fraud was C. C. Frye, the deposed ~ 


county director; that Mr. Frye promptly pleaded nolo contendere — 


and was thereupon announced as a prosecution witness. 


The case was set for September 25 and then postponed until — 
November 13—until after the election. In the month or two be- ~ 


fore the trial was scheduled to take place, the political implications 
of the case and the dangers which these involved to the whole un- 
employment relief program spread through professional circles 
throughout the country. A social workers’ defense committee 
headed by Robert P. Lane of New York and containing among its 
members outstanding workers and executives in the profession, was 
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organized to raise a defense fund and arouse public sentiment. At- _ 


torneys Alan Johnstone and Walter Wilbur of South Carolina and 
Robert Kelso of Massachusetts withdrew from the FERA staff in 
Washington to act as counsel for Mr. Williams. 


' 


S the trial drew near, the defense sprang a sensation. Baldwin 
Robertson, attorney for Mr. Branion, issued subpoenas for the 
letters and telegrams referred to in this article. There was conster- 
nation among the crusaders and Senator McAdoo filed a motion 
to quash the subpoenas. i 
The defendants and their lawyers gathered in Los Angeles on 
November 12. That the federal government had taken cognizance 
of the political nature of the case was obvious when it became known 
that instead of leaving the prosecution to its local representative, it 


had sent from Washington to handle the case, the Assistant United — 


States Attorney General, Joseph B. Keenan. 
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On November 12, Mr. Keenan appeared in court and asked for | 


a dismissal of the indictments on the ground that there was not “ 
scintilla of evidence”? against the defendants. In the course of a 
lengthy statement, he made the following remarks: 

“A review of the testimony and consultation with the representa- 


tives of the United States attorney’s office shows no evidence what- — 


ever of any corruption as that term is understood and applied. 
“There exists no evidence of the payment of any money to any 

defendant by anyone other than the salaries which they were 

paid by the government nor does there exist any evidence of any 


plan by which any of the defendants were to receive any sum of ~ 


money. The sole charge against them seems to be that they were © 


overzealous in putting men to work.” 


The indictments were dismissed that afternoon. The Los Angeles © 
evening papers head-lined the event. Elsewhere, the newspapers — 
commented casually. For nearly four months the defendants had ~ 


lived under the shadow of an indictment, brought without “ 
scintilla of evidence”’ against them. The charges against them might 


have been made with more or less the same justification against _ 


every CWA official in the country who attempted to work out an 


emergency program during the early days of the CWA. They — 


could have been made to include the leading citizens who made 
up relief commissions, the statisticians, the engineers, the social- 
work executives everywhere. 


The Branion-Williams case happened in California, specifically — 
in Los Angeles County with its intricately ramified political ma- — 


chine. But California is not the only state where “‘good party men” 
have turned wishful eyes on the lush green pastures where the 
relief funds grow. 


The final failure of their efforts in California, the interim cap- — 


ture of the Democratic primaries by the highly irregular Mr. 


Sinclair and a number of other straws in the wind might indicate — 


that regularity is no longer the height of political wisdom. Yet 
the tradition of patronage is deeply entrenched in American 
politics. Relief goes on and so do the seekers of “‘partisan ad- 
vantage.” ““You should hit them on the head,” said President 
Roosevelt. ‘“The bigger they are the harder should they be hit.” 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAV- 
ELERS AID and TRANSIENT SERV- 
ICGE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. 
Stevens, President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of mem- 
ber Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Supported 
by Societies supplemented by gifts from inter- 
ested individuals. 


Community Chests 
SOMMENITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — Katharine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard’R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form -the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the Conference will be held in 
Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Health 


Recreation 


AMERICAN MOUTH HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION—Essex Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hon. Henrik Shipstead, President; Jacob G. 
Cohen, Secretary. Activities. Conducts sur- 
veys and demonstrations in representative com- 
munities; promotes mouth health teaching in the 
schools and community organizations for mouth 
health work; offers suggestions and plans of 
procedure to public health officials. Publications. 
“Mouth Health Quarterly,’ $1.50; ‘‘Mouth 
Health Library Series,” free to local groups inter- 
ested in mouth health; posters, addresses suit- 
able for radio presentation, newspaper articles. 
List of publications on request. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
Advises in organizing social hygiene activities; 
aids health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; combats 
prostitution and sex delinquency; promotes sex 
knowledge as important in individual and family 
life and welfare. Membership dues $2, including 
monthly Journal of Social Hygiene; Social 
Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 

’ films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 


education. Correspondence invited. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and| 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 


(24 insertions a year) 


Miss Bailey Says— 


SERIES II 


Miss Bailey Says — The pamphlet containing the first eight of 
the lively articles written for The Midmonthly Survey by Ger- 
trude Springer, has proved so popular that we are bringing out a 
second pamphlet, comprising the second half of the series — 
articles 9-16, appearing in the Midmonthly from November 


1933 through June 1934. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES II NOW 
Quantity Rates: 


. .30c each 
25c each 


1- 9 copies 
10-49 copies 


Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be sure 
to specify number of each which you require. Price per copy is 


determined by the size of the entire order. 


Send requisition and check to 
112 East 19 Street 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


50-99 copies. . 20c each 
100 or more copies. . 15c each 


New York 


112 E. 19th Street, New York City 


REMINGTON 
NOISELESS 
PORTABLE 


= 


@ For those who desire the height of portability, in a 
noiseless model. Weight, in the case which is provided, 
only 15 pounds, 12 ounces. @ It is a “super” typewriter 
for authors, professional men, librarians, and others who 
wish for quiet surroundings. @ Finished in black enamel, 
and in several color combinations, on special order. 


Phone or write 


MARY R. ANDERSON 


Algonquin 4-7490 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a-line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKER WANTED 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


WANTED: Case worker with professional training and 
some experience for opening on Family Welfare staff in 
New England city. 7258 Survey. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Capable executive, college trained, successful experi- 
ence in founding, organizing, and developing schools 
for handicapped and delinquent boys; married; author 
of various books; thoroughly acquainted with shop 
and farm work; and school administration; wishes 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


An Introduction to Social Investigation and 
Practice through Study of Case Analysis by 
Albert R. Caro and Elizabeth Caro, Instructors in the 
Birmingham, Alabama, Training Program. Especially 
designed for leading staff discussions, evening seminars 
or training classes. 

Vol. 1. Application and First Investigation (con- 
tains Suggestive Outline for First Investigation — 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


Jed Voto! 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


INC. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


Theory of Approach Technique — Procedure in 
Handling Transients, and Nine Illustrative Cases.) 
Vol. II. Study and Treatment of Under Care Cases 
(contains Nine Illustrative Cases showing Everyday 
Case Work Problems — Visitor’s Techniques in 
Leadership and Treatment of Disgruntled Clients.) 
Price 50 cents per volume, the two for $1.00. 
Special price to groups of ten or more, the two for 80c. 


position with school, social organization, children's 
aid society, community house. HOWARD SNYDER, 
Pickens, Miss. 


YOUTH HUNGERING FOR BOOKS 


Nonprivileged youth in these mountain fastnesses call A ‘ : 
for used classics, histories, geographies, dictionaries, Sent C.O.D. or postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


bibles. Remember our dire needs. Mountainview Order from the authors, Box 1415, Birmingham, Ala. 
School, Langston, Alabama. - 


MAILING SERVICE 


A CONTRIBUTION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
TO EDUCATION describes and interprets group 
9 therapy at the Illinois School for Feebleminded 
e with its implication for all education. 
Education Through Play Bertha Schlotter 
Spontaneity Adolph Meyer, M.D. 
Some Unnoted Aspects of Therapy 
Scott Buchanan 
(And a Reprint from Child Education of May, 1934) 
Play—A Unique Discipline Neva L. Boyd 
Postpaid 25 cents, Illinois Conference on 
Public Welfare, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


HEREDITY CORPORATIONS discusses a pro- FOLDING 
posed modification of environment designed to im- 
prove human heredity. Send 20c to Dr. Elmer 


Pendell, 403 N. Main Street, Athens, Pa. COMPLETE MAILINGS 
FOR SALE ote 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Quick SERVICE LETTER Company 


NCORPORATE 


PRICE QS|G) 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC Lev 
For Complete List of Books STARE PCR TErOnn 
write TELEFHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 96535 


MUSIC LOVERS — 100,000 of the finest records in 
ia world on sale at 50c & 75c per record (value $1.50 
& $2). The Symphonies, Rey Music, Operas, man aS 
of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, MOZAR 
WAGNER, etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUE, 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc. 
18 East 48th St. New York City 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Protestant. A stray Japanese child, a few Africans, and here and ~ 
there an Anglo-Indian. Dirty, clean, black, brown and white; 
knowing but one common language—the language of play. Each ~ 
day they gather. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE SETTLEMENTS 
(Continued from page 32) 


Toynbee Hall appropriately enough threw open its doors to the © 
first International Conference of Settlements in London in 1922. A 
second was held in Paris (1926,) the third in Amersfoort, Holland 
(1929.) Twelve countries were represented at the fourth conference ~ 
(1932) held at Wilhelmshagen under the presidency of Dr. Fried- — 
rich Siegmund-Schultze, founder of the Soziale Arbeitsgemein- ~ 
schaft in 1911. The conference exhibited gains in the new republics 
set up after the World War, and Germany itself offered striking 
examples of the interplay between voluntary settlements and a_ 
socialized public administration. Since then such centers as those 
in Berlin and Cologne, with their openness to all comers regard- 
less of race, creed or politics, were among the first to suffer from | 
the Nazi regime in 1933. | 

Settlement work has thus been too evolutionary with respect | 
to territory and social ideas to be described in static terms. Half a ~ 
century is a brief span in such a process of evolution, but it is long” 
enough to discard any definition of the settlement in terms of par-_ | 
from India, and Muslims from Arabia. Hindus of varying sects _ ticular activities, and to disclose its enduring character as a nucleus © 
and from different language areas. Christians, Roman Catholicand for social discovery and initiative. 
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rather than as individuals; and in 1903 several borough settle- 
ments in Paris were started under the leadership of Madame le Fer 
de la Motte. By 1932 twenty-five non-sectarian societies were 
participants in the Fédération Francaise des Centres Sociaux. 
This includes the social centers of the villages of the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord where the workmen themselves are the prime movers. 

In Asia the movement has taken root in China and Japan and 
there are several neighborhood houses in India. Echoes of the part 
which the settlement has played in immigrant neighborhoods in 
the United States come from the Far East where caste barriers no 
less than racial cleavages are confronted. Take this bit of descrip- 
tion by Dr. Clifford Manshardt, who in 1927 started Nagpada 
Neighborhood House in Bombay: 

Come with us for a moment into our compound. At the right 
is a small playground containing swings, see-saws, and a slide. 
Children of all classes, some well clothed, and some practically 
without clothing, Bombay Jews, and Jews from Baghdad, Muslims 
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